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I 

EL MIRALAI MASTERSON BEY, CALLED THE ELEPHANT 

Strangler, came to Lavveyn in the cool of the evening, 
having been cl’^iscd up a tree by a lion. The tree was 
prickly. ^ ^ 

Bnt for the lion, Masterson would havet ignored 
Laweyn. With much chasing of, or being chased by, wild 
anirnvfs, he combined a little recri\iting for the Buna 
Service Corps of which he was Cv)mmandant, thus 
meritinjj hard-living allowan«c appropft'ate J)"*! Ls ’rank. 

^ Ma<‘^‘r<’'.n, who rt<liked only as a colonel in the^ilritish 
Army, from wT'clflie was seconded, could not forget that 
his Bnnawi title of miralai fneant literall)^ a prince. He 
ne\’ef failed to remind new British officers that, when they 
^joined the Buna defence J^^orce, they ceased 1») be' prosaic 
subalterns, captains, majors, and became bigibashia, com- 
maftilers of a ihousai^d head. He despised them because, 
in the unrornantic way of Surbitc^n, \^rrington and^other* 
places of their origin, they mumbled among tliemselves 
that they would rather remain subaltcriiis, Captains, 
majors, and serve where there were faitv«r flics. Iii an^ 
event, command^srs of a tlu^sand Jiead or no, they still 
commanded platoons or companies in the Buna Sefvice 
Corps, and drev\i meagre British pay. 

Tlie Bunawi of Masterson's immediate retinue, how- 
^'ver, a veteran*^ uzl)ashi and a bash-shawish who had 
won the Distinguished Conduct Medal at Keren, 
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iAiprcssed themselves on him as having a keener sense of 
tradition. IinpossibJe (o thiilk of tlie yuzhashi as merely a 
\ aptain, the bash-shawisjj as a company sergeant-major, 
for, whilcithc British officers reluctantly called him 'sir', 
thry understood tliat he^Avas a prince, and acclaimed Iiim 
frequently as ‘Exceillency’. 

Unfort un;>tely, tl>''y, and half the Service Corps band 
in full regimentals were now, God wifiing, awaiting him 
at El Hillal, twenty miles away. El Hillal was a metropolis 
of eight hundred people, some of whom nfight be stimu- 
lated to patriolie fervour by the band, a Jittle anti-Italian 
propaganda, the yiizbashi's tales of the bash-shawish's 
hefoism^at Keren, and free beer. Laweyn's thS y or so 
thatched huts, sciualting like mushrooms among the rocks 
and thornbushes of the enfolding hills, looked inc|pable 
of stimulation by anything. 

The’^tqjjrant •Sj:rafigler, Jiowcver, was a determined 
man a^ well as a jorince, and he didjiis best. IIe^stood at 
the hill ffiOt, among the domestic coifusion of* broken 
cooking pots, flails and spe^ns, blew a preliminary blast 
through his thick moustache, and bellowed. 

One or t\yo old women .^tuck out scrawny necks almost 
indistinguishable from those or the hens which* shared 
their huts, and refreated cackling. The evening brejeze 
‘ratlldd jawbones f>£ animals, each'* nf.irking a rare and 
splendid| meat feast, on thfcir gibbet beside the cliieFs 
group* of hijts. The village, rising tier on tier in the grey- 
green shadow; qf the hill, made no other sign. The 
Elephant Strangler tripped over the stone-ringed circle of 
a tlifcshing floor, fell into a" manure heap, and bellowed 
mofe lo^idly. • 

★ ★ 

Abu Zed, chief of the villages of LaweyA, Ragii and Podi, 
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hereditarytkeeper of the farming magic, coiifidante of 
spirit which went by the namt of The^Wholc World, was 
presiding over the start of the limestone race on the sunlit^ 
side of the hill. He heard the belfcjwing tlirough^ benevo- 
lent haze of beer laced with smuggled brandy, and sept 
to see what it wal. 

Abu Zed, known also as Abu Bij^ari, Fa^ier of the 
Stomachs# was six Aict tall. His skull cap, embroidered in 
a significant pattern of red, blue and white recalling his 
friendship with spirits, perched jocularly over one glit- 
tering eye. His white galabieh, a nightgown-like garment 
which he alone wore of the capering multitude, cascaded 
imposiuf^ over the falls of his belly. About him If apt Ae 
young men, shields white-painted, cudgels tasselled with 
strandj of goat-hair dyed the blue and scarlet of a 
plentiful harvest. 

‘Good! Good! Good!' thundcrec^ Al^i 'Hvm the 

depths all his stompehs as the tasscilcd cutlgels ^ored 
l?urplc vfeals on baje, rippling shoulders. ‘One more! And 
one more ! And another to make him a man. How does it 
feel to be nearly a man, Tula?' 

• Tula grinned nroudly. He® was Abu Butan’s third 
surviviif^ son, and his eldest brother, Kattei, was beating 
himj^or the last time with fraternal love* 

‘Very sore/ he «aftl. But he carp#Lilly €ounted» the* 
strokes. After the race he wc3%ld be a senior, unbeatable, 
no longer a fag, but entitled in his turn to exact»s«rvice 
from juniors when he met them on the ^uth to the cattle^ 
camp; and in three years he would be Father of the l>oys 
like Kattei, allowed to give claOlly as many blows aj he 
had himself suffered in his novitiate. 

Abu Butan beamed fondly upon them. They Gripped 
with butter, as ik ditef's son« should, standing out easily 
among the? shifting, shrieking, light-hearted crowd of 
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fw^enty or thii^y young men from Laweyn and l4ie Idndred 
villages assembled<fo^ the liice. 

r. VVceks ago they had started collecting beer and food 
for the f^?ast. Abu Butan was a rich man, farming five 
a^^res and owning goats uncountable; that is, more than 
twenty-five, lie had thrown open his gfanary, where the 
remainder ^grain vyas already fermenting agreeably for 
beer-making, and had promised a eft^zen goaifs. Others 
followed his example, for the hoarding of >^ealth is 
distasteful to the spirits. The spirit of Thft Whole World 
itself had api^earcd to Abu Butan in a cjream, powerfully 
disguised as a retired presbyterian District Commissioner 
nAmed ^Mackenzie, who had once hanged sevekl of Abu 
Biitan’s relatives for shooting policemen during the 
troubles, and if suspicion had been evidence, woiij;! have 
hanged Abu Bjian himself. Mackenzie, omniscient, 
omnipircj'ftir'hadeAssifred his devoted servant that a race 
of uitprececlented excitement vv^oi^Jd be follov^cd by a 
feast of kitoxicaling sx^lendour. lie lirid told Abu Butan 
where Kattei might get a sljot at a giralle when the game 
warden was not looking. He had not, it is true, said any- 
thing about a visitor; but •Mackenzie vvas always one fo 
surprises. 

There was^ a jiilgle of bells in the crowd, and stprm- 
- clouds lowered upen Abu ButaiK^ craggy face. His son 
Gadein^ second survivor rtf the twenty or so he had 
fathered, timidly approached. 

^ Gadein had^ a face like an inverted triangle, wide fore- 
head and high cheekbon^ sloping down to a narrow, 
pointed chin. He wore A rnonkey tootli through the lobe 
of^iis rigljt oir, an iron ring in his nose, and round his 
waist a belt of lizard skins in which bells gaily tinkled. 
His body was splendid with red and vVhite spots, his hair 
ochred and buttered into imposing ridges. Yel he looked 
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anything but a senior, and a chiefs son at that. Kattei wift 
gravely handsome, with a coiAciousid^nity. Tula danced 
through life on dainty gazelle's feet, with a sharp tongueg 
and a cheeky smile to turn its edge a little. Qjidein had 
the angular, hesitant unco nth ness of a trapped giral^fi. 
The knees stood out like knots of rye grass on his thin 
legs, and he leaned apologetically fgrward |^s if aware 
that he \iias only l^o likely to trip over something. 

TIere* comes the lunatic!' the young men roared 
delightedly as^CTadcin pushed half-heartedly through the 
mob. They thrust out a cudgel here, a shield there, to 
tri^) and jostle him, at which he only grinned, for he was 
used to m and loved a joke. The smile on his tljick lips, 
reflected also in the almond-shaped brown eyes beneath 
their l^ng lashes, was singularly sweet. Ilis father thought 
it abysmally oafish. 

For Gadein, though blesscd^with fhcjfi^rmi:.-^m';gic,had 
not beei? content to ^)lant the old grain in flic old way. 
ftc had I on hi* father's out-farm some new^tuff, said 
to be protected iiy the spirits^ against locusts. Locusts did 
not cat the crop; goats did. It was Gadein* loo, who had 
«at up all night outside the iho^i hedge of the^attle camp 
in the f!lain, strokjng the fiose of a restless steer, and had 
fouj^d at first light that it was a Won's nose he was 
soothing. The lionf lifilil lulled to slg^p by •Gadcinf hadi 
been dining o(f a young mil<!?i cow. Fortunately^the cow 
was Gadcin’s, so everybody (excex)t Abu Butan) hjuttbeen 
able to enjoy the joke, and Tula made up a song about i^ 
which was popular on danc^ nights in the novices’ club 
hut. 

As a senior, Gadein had been outwrestlejJ Idv c^ry 
juiiior in the -village. When Abu Butan, pointing his 
question with tjvd t>r three strokes of the cudgel, had 
demanded* to knDw why, Gadein creased his forehead 
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^ver more depply in the efFort to understand *-ii puzzling 
world, and drawle^d fn hisideep, slow voice, ‘But they re 
^.all'so little ! ’ 

‘By Go(J,’ his father had answered simply, though with 
ppofound feeling, ‘I think you have indeed eaten the 
bread of Khamyra/ 

The people of I^hamyra, like the people of Laweyn, 
have the farming magic, and wheiV these tvj'o strong 
magics ar(& mixed in one stomach, the result is dbviously 
too much for the human brain. 

Abu Butan, knowing that only useless old women were 
left in the village, had thought it sufficient to send Gadein 
to%^disc(jyer what wild beast was bellowing th^v^f^. When 
he saw that the* beast was a large Englishman in a torn 
bush-jacket, carving a little lane of silence in the cavorting 
crowd, he wishcoilie had sent Kattei instead. Giraffe were 
rare noMi^, the^ jamc warden fined those who shot them 
three rows, bven four cows. The odour of roastiAg giraffe 
suddenlyt^cemed to Abu Butan to fill the sky. Tlxjrc wat, 
moreover, the little matter of smuggled brandy, for which 
he had given five clips of illicit rifle ammunition smuggled 
by routes from Ilabashi co^wutry which it would be incon.i 
venient to liave investigated. There were always* several 
such reasons *why Abu Butan paid a clerk to inform , him 
. of tlR? Distrkt Coi/iTTiissioner’s movements. 

Abu Butan dropi^ed the Ifatt of his broad-bladed spear 
heavilyflon Gadein’s toe, and flung out his arms in 
welcome to the Englishman, overbalancing only a little, 
for he held his drink well. 

‘\Jy lord,' ho said, 'with ^le transparently honest smile 
wll^ch had^etJiilcared him to every District Commissioner 
except ^Mackenzie, ‘greeting and salutiition. May your 
night be happy.' 

lie was relieved to see that the stran^r wore the threfe 
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stars aijd tfrown of an army officer, most wliom hacf 
minds of laudable innocence aSid 

‘Peace be upon you,’ grunted ^lastcrson. lie was in a 
bad temx^cr, he needed a drink, and lie was consfious that 
he smelt. Also he thought ceremonial greetings tedioiy? 
and unnecessary. A simple soldier’s salute had always 
been enough for him. But these fcllo>^s e\pe(i^cd to trot 
out the vvfcole rigmarole, and if one didn’t humour them, 
the politicals made trouble. 

‘God be xirafted for your safety,’ said Abu Butan. ‘On 
your mother be pgacc. On your father be peace. May God 
grant all vour years to be fruitful’ lie had never seen 
the felloN^iefore, and wished never to seg him aggtin; l]%t 
greetings gave one time to think. 

‘My iord,’ Abu Butan said tentatively, when he had 
exhausted ihe civilities, ‘we are honoured to have you 
with us at this festival. Did^they®pe/iiaps 1 .T .11 you in 
^1 Hillal about ihe rae^??’ 

‘I hac< li little acckleiit,’ Masterson replied test#y. It had 
been a very sniail lion, and 1^ had missed twice. 

‘My lord!’ said Abu Butan with a tremor of deep 
^notion. ‘But nov^you shall blfcs your little acjpklent and 
see tliC face. Not many Englishmen have seen it, it is most 
cxcifcing. Three years ago a boy was Wiled.’ 

‘I don’t want to S(?e Whatever it is,’ M?isters9n said. •You * 
must give me a bed, and if guide to El Hill:4 in the 
morning.’ 

But Abu Butan was not listening. It ^was best he, 
thought, to hustle j:he fellow J^ong so that he had no Tme 
to investigate things. Mackcmzrc always used to jniff 
about in unexpected places, discovering the«ncj)nveniAt; 
but Mackenzie* was the friend of sjnrits, and not a proper 
Englishman. Th« feSt of them were very easily brow- 
beaten. 



Abu Biitrfh leapt forward, therefore, rjfising gout- 
swollen hands al)6v^ his Passive head, and at the signal 
- the Fathers of the Boys, each trying to outyell his fellows, 
began officiously to beat novices and seniors into some 
i:ind of line. These were the competitors. Behind them 
pressed all who could walk from the three villages which 
recognised Abu Britan as their spiritual head, seventy or 
eighty ijien, women and shrieking childreif^^ shouting 
advice, encouragement or abuse. 

Against the dark background of the hill, saffron-tipped, 
spectators and competitors formed a* moving frieze of 
black and white; round shields whitened, snpale, dancing 
Iffnbs v/ith thejich bloom of a Victoria plnm/*From the 
foot of the hiir the plain stretched away illiinitably, 
scorched to harsh, tones of ochre and raw nmbe^ by the 
now gentle sun. ‘Five miles off, stereoscopically clear in 
tlie goldffl|' lighA? a^'whit^ scar stood out, upon a hill 
sharply rounded like a girl’s breast.i , 

‘Lion, leopard, giraffe, aeroplane,’ gabbled Al)u Bntan. 
‘Tlie Whole World with you. The Whole World see you, 
spirits of The Whole World, pride of lion, claw of leopard, 
giraffe flccjihicss and wrattt of acroplanf,' be with you. This 
IS the sign. 

An elder with^ the fierce, consequential face ?jf a 
babbon, hafided him the Reminglftn rifle, pillage of a 
forgottc^n war, which was Kaweyn’s pride. 

For •a rnoinent’s stillness the vast aureate bowl of the 
plain seemed. Iq hold them helpless as in a dream. Then 
a shot shattered the bov^^ dogs fled howling, a hare 
popped up suspicious ears three hundred yards away, 
an^, a.^the yftung men leapt proudly into their stride, ran 
before them with increasing panic. The orilookers surged 
forward, whooping on hare and* ruimers. Mastersejn 
surged forward too, willy-nilly. 
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‘When tRe young men reach the liill Tyaf/ Al)ii Butan 
panted, magnificently breasting the tid^ beside Masterson, 
‘they must await my arrival. I aiig, you see, the represen- 
tative of the spirit. With my spear I break away the first 
clod of limestone. Then they must fight until each has ft 
piece of limestone with which to paint himself. It was 
thus the boy was kiljjod. He was little iftid foolifth, and the 
others tr^ftipled him.’ He prodded three elder]j^- women 
out of the way with his spear. ‘The race is not often as 
exciting,’ he adfled a]3ologctically. 

Masterson nodded, suddenly interested. He had 
recollect^ that he was, among other things, on a 
recruitin|^nission. 

‘Your young men seem splendidly heaMiy,’ he said with 
a pondtrous significance. 

‘The men of Laweyn are the bravest/ the most daring 
fighters.’ Abu Butan dropi^ecl fiuicldy/ft’nto ^he exalted 
valine ot the ballad ftinger. ‘The men of Khamyrti are 
cov.’ards * and foolsf In the time of iny fatlicr^and my 
father’s father, further back in time than jhe mind can 
reach, the men of Laweyn, peace-loving and righteous, 
fought off the cowards of Kln^nyra who 

would take their goats. We raided Khaniyra^xnd we took 
theift goats.’ Exaltation ceased, and ^le became com- 
placently conversalTonal. ‘You sec mf* ^on rula, he^is a 
fine bov, it is he who has just overtaken and killed the 
hare. My son Kattei is a splendid man also. Th^t is^fTattei, 
whipping up tlie stupid fellow there, wj^ojias stumbled 
and fallen.’ 

He omitted to mention that tfle stupid fellow was»his 
son Gadein. In^ moments of cxciternentf indeed, *lic 
managed to forget it. 

^Masterson lo(fked^ with renewed interest. Soldiers 
should above all Hfe inured to hard.ship. A man who could 
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stand the beating tlje stupid fellow was getting* would 
stand anything. And Kattei, now. An ideal type, with a 
bit of discipline of coup.;e, for an N.C.O. 

The ]Ace became hotter, spectators and runners 
sVaggled in a dark crocodile across the plain. At the front 
ran tlie strongest seniors, who by tomorrow would have 
graduated' as FatPiers of the Boyj; entitled to carry 
cudgels ■ iuid use them for the good of tha young. 
Conscious of this, they loped with long, easy strides, 
seeking to look as if they were not really trying, but 
glancing occasionally over their shouldcTs to ensure that 
they were a proper distance ahead of tlic Icadij^ novice. 
Behind them orame a knot of half a dozen runners, 
weakling seniors and outstanding novices mixed up 
together. Tula way with this group, running well' witliin 
himself, reserving his^ strength for the serious business of 
the evenings the i^Ace home.* 

‘It i*s then you will see the excitdinenl,' eixplaincd Abii 
Butan, puffing richly. ‘The young boys like Tula will try 
to catch the seniors, and castrate them.' 

T beg your pardon?' Masterson was conscious that his 
Arabic often failed him at critical monrents. 

‘Oh, it is lot real, not like the old days,’ replied Abu 
Butan, torn between regret and , desire to assure'^ the 
Englishman of LavOeyn's jiijf-scnt law-abidingness. In his 
youtlj^^f^w came to manhood without at least having shot 
a policemim. Now, they just won a sheepskin for 
•wrestling, even outstanding boys like Kattei. 

Tt is only what we call ^’istration,’ he continued. The 

jurji*ors will try to take the seniors’ bells. That is the sign 

of manj^ood. *lt is terrible to lose your •■nanhood. I had 

a cousin who was castrated thus. No one would sell 

1 

him a wife in these villages, so he had tV) go ^n^^iny miles 
and pay a great bride-price. Then he had no wealth 
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and had to become a policQpian, ^Qd was shot in the 
troubles/ 

Abu Butan sighed heavily. 

'Poor fellow/ said Masterson uncomfortably. He did 
not wish to dwell on such disadvantages of government 
service. 

'Oh, no. He was 5j/:ux)id, he deservec^it/ said^Abu Butan. 
'But tliq|/ hanged my brother for shooting him. That was 
very sad.^ 

The leaders had readied the (piarry now. They chose 
positions of advantage from which they miglit fight their 
way thm^gh to the limestone, then Jay utterly relaxed 
until further effort was required, while the infvices* in 
their charge pantingly rallied about* them. Tula was 
nomiiSilly in Gadcin's group, but as b(^h arrived together, 
Tula did the selecting. ^ 

Abu J^utan came, as wai proper,*well^ behind the 
^lowest ninncr, but c"llicad of the band, armed witB three 
gourd trumpets anti a cow's horn, which led theorem aining 
spectators. Abu Bu tan's gakbich was kijfed above the 
knee, his shaven head dripped with sweat. Masterson, 
Tstridinjj in a^lcnjancc, lackc3 breath, but Abu Butan's 
sharp tongue was never still, chastising a laggard, or with 
clufice obscenities praising one who had run well. 

'Gadein, I shall riUve to tniin a lcf)pard to run behind 
you and teach you what your legs are for,’ lie thundered, 
his voice taking on the rough edge with wTiich he 
habitually lashed his second son. 

Sarcasm, abus«, bcatings,^like passed Gadein I/, for 
however willingly he tried to meet the often eonflkting 
demands of a bewildering world, he seeing i«e>gtably to 
attract one of the other. Indeed, he had uttractetl them 
J^ciorc he^ was laorn. With premature eagerness he had 
leapt in his moftier's womb; and Abu Butan, groaning 
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majestically to assurejthe spirits that he too shared in the 
agony of birth, dowsed the fire, fasted, and took to his 
'ocd. The baby delayed i^s entrance for a fortnight. Abu 
Butan rosL wrathfiilly and began interfering as usual in 
village affairs, and the baby popped out with such 
suddenness that Abu Butan scarcely had time to raise a 
groan to prvipitiate she spirits. Since that was so from the 
beginning,, Gadcin thought it as foolish to wasfq' energy 
defying the spirits’ malevolence as to shake his fist at 
thunderstorms. ‘ 

He chuckled deliglitedly at Abu •»Butan’s abuse, 
doubling up, rubbing his belly, rolling over and over on 
the groOid, indvJging the vast taste for laughtSr which 
was dearer to him than drink. Abu Butan looked on with 
disgust. I , *- 

'A lion would be better than a leopard, father,' Tula 
said softly; "^pd bt'gan to sivg his LuUaby of Gac^lein and 
the Li^n : 

*You are sleepy, poor thing,' said C^adein, ‘Come and 
rest yoiA’ tired head oh my foot' 

‘You are sleepy, poor tf\mg,' said Gadein. 'Come and, 
rest tjour tired head on my knee.' 

Tlie cow's 'iiorn ^and the trumpets, tiring of patriotic 
airs, joined lustf.y, as did everytT^)ciy else. Masterson, 
who had^,a sound instinct fcfr saying the wrong thing at 
the wfoi'g time, was encouraged by the merry-making to 
broach his object. 

‘Have any of your splendid young men ever thought of 
joining the army?' he shouted above the uproar. 

A^)u Butan irleapt as if Mackenzie had appeared in 
person. 

‘You are sleepy, poor thing,' said Gadein. ‘Come and^ 
rest your tired head on my thigh,' * 
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thunderecT the chorus, workirjp zeslfi^ly towards the root 
of tlie joke. 

1 can’t hear anything you Siiy,’ gabbled Abu Butan* 
with great presence of mind. 'Tula, stop it! KJttei, what 
do these pigs think they’re doing? This is the limestoifb 
race, not a novices’ dance night’ 

He raged into action with his speaft Kattci’^S handsome 
face se^^'n an expression of officious sterni)ipss as he 
and the other Fathers went to work. In the resulting 
pandemonium Abu Butan was happily able to hear even 
less. 

Glanci^ distastefully at Masleison, he strode towards 
the whire stone, his galabieh bellying like a lateen sail. 
Facing with reverently bowed head thfe home hill of his 
clan. He plunged his spear into the ^’cick, levered off a 
clod, and hurled it viciously at the^ nearest face. 

With g ripple of muscle bemeath velv'ftt skj^i the seniors 
jgvept Forward, jostling, clawing, punching, whne the 
little boys luin^r wtth batlike squeaks upon the flanks of 
the scrum, biting unwarily owt-thrust limlg;. Tlic seniors 
gouged more lumps from the rock, out-fought contenders 
^br iiosjessior a ^^1 called their junu)rs aboiiitthcm with 
impassioned crics. ‘Leopard! Leopardj To #ie, leopard!’ 
TIefe, lion ! Lion, cyimkly, on the left ! ’^he juniors cajight 
the precious lumpsCtlirowii to th^n, defended them* 
valiantly in turn, and, like sparrows gulping a cn«t before 
rivals can interfere, daubed temples, chests# and nacks 
with the xiatina of purity pleasing to Uk# spirits, ‘ lack* 
gave way imperceptibly whi(^, chased witi the 
crimson laurel of honourable wounds. 

Masterson war a man impenetrably armoRre#! single- 
ness of purpose. 

, Tt reminds m^very much of a game we play in England,’ 
he remarked, forSing his way to Abu Butan’s side. 
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This is not a gai^i^ but ^ religious ceremony/ replied 
Abu Butan coldly, dodging to place a guard of scrim- 
pagers between himself «and this appalling Englishman. 

‘Rugby ^ football/ continued Masterson, swerving 
afiroitly, ‘is thought to be an excellent training for array 
life. It hardens a man ux^. Now your young men, strong 
as they are, ^ would ^bon show their su^ieriorily to the soft 
fellows wc* re getting from the towns. Your son l^rttei, for 
instance, would quickly find himself with an N.C.O.’s 

It is quite impossible for a chiefs son to be a soldier.* 
^Some of the others, then. You don*t w^nt/ said 
Mastersfen, remevnbering the sx^eech full of local allusions 
w’hich his yuzbasni had x>repared for him, ‘Mussolini to 
come and steal >orr goats and your wives. And I think 
I should tell you that it’s my duty to rex^ort to government 
on the patri^'-tismj'or other\n-isc, of the chiefs I d,eal with. 
I shall certainly sx:)eak to your District Commissionc,'' 
when I get to El Ilillal.* ‘ 

Oh, Mackenzie, spirit of The Whole World! In the old 
days, before Mackenzie came, this iinporluiialc stranger 
would newT have reached El Ilillab alive. What did 
Mackenzie do to helx^, where was he at this moment? 
Prol^ably .smiling , tight-lipx)ed at ^another of his fcttle 
surprises, thought Abu Butc^i bitterly* 

Liiji^^as a windless sail, he watched the young men, 
now thoroughly whitewashed, racing away from the 
‘sunset, spiirniMg the golden dust with Hying feet. Oh, 
beautiful young men^ adex^jlwith cudgo^ and at following 
for^fidden sx)oor, that they should be snatched away in 
the pride •of Panhood to the ignominy of government 
service. Policemen, soldiers, marks for any fool to shoot 
at; running obediently to oafish bellowii‘igs; far from thf; 
cool night wind’s benison after the destroying sun. 
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Besides, taxes had still to bef)aid. <ii^d Abu Biitan would 
have to find somebody to do their work. ^ 

Abu Butan halted suddenl)^ and emitted ^ liowl of 
anguish. 

‘I shall certainly speak to your District Commissioner/ 
repeated Masterson, pleased with the eflect of his 
severity. ^Thc iron fcand in the velvet gl-we Tilways paid 
with lh#sc fellows, no matter what the politicals^niglit say. 

'Gadcin ! ’ ro^ared Abu Butan, melodramatically clutching 
his brow. ‘Did you not see ahead there? He lias let Tula 
castrate him.* 


★ ★ ★ 

The engaged girls waited at the dance-floor, which was 
also tfic feast place, to massage the fejs of their heroes 
with oil. 

‘Tiilatis very handsome aitd runs very fftsl. Ilg loves 
•nany ’ iw"'’ . in a ni^ln*’ 

‘Adam Koko loves many, many times.' 

T would rather sleep with Spirits than hate Adam Koko. 
^Anyway, he has no goats for bride-price.' 

Thc>* gigge d Itisciviously, and chattered. 

Cade in already had two bundles of ^vass,®five blades in 
eac^i, to mark the ^fttgoats he had pai^l as tfac first imstal-, 
ment of Kama's brrac-pric% It was not dishonourably 
low, but it was not high, for she preferred chattc?y:«work, 
and, scorning the bark apron whicli was goocf enoi. di for 
her mother, clamoured for one of red Wflth secu I by 
brass wire. But*Gadein h^J .eai4y learnt not u be 
ambitious, and he was prepared to work li^ppily for 4wo 
or three years^ ta earn the reunaining bride-prTcc.^ Kama’s 
tight-crimped hair w^s shaved down the middle. Her nose 
was broad, her teeth voluptuously filed. Although slie still 
kept her childhood name and her breasts were small. 
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Gaclein had been pr^ujJ when he took her into the bushes 
for the first time, and returned to the cattle camp with a 
smear of oclirc from her hair on his chest. lie visited her 
in the girls huts almost every night, but the other seniors’ 
ac^coLints of wliat they achieved there never seemed to 
tally with his own experience. 

‘You Ve paid the first bridc-pricc, y^u should beat her 
till she su)i»mits,’ advised Tula, who, young as ke was, 
understood these things. 

Gadciii sighed, and clicked his tongue, ile could not 
imagine himself beating anybody. 

He limped sheepishly up to Kama after thcorace. No 
bells jingied round his waist. A little distance away, every 
unattached girl was fighting for the honour of anointing 
Tula. 

Kama's friends tittered when they saw him. 

Ton’ll havQ peaceful nighW, Kama.’ 

Did it hurt, Gadein?' ^ 

Df course it didn’t, he only had little ones.’ 

They moved^isidc, still tittering. 

Kama picked up a stone with a handful of dirt and 
flung it in hfi» face. w 

Adam Koke» stroked casually to Kama, and, grinning, 
put Ijis hand on li^er breast. Kami\^ looked defiajitly**-at 
Gadein and let it rcs’t there. The titt4:ring was stilled. 

Gac^eiii^ .stood watching for a moment, a smile still on 
his mulberry lips, eyes strained with the effort to under- 
stand. Then hc^nide half-heartedly for Adam Koko, who 
ducked and easily tvippeej^ him. Gadein clutched at 
Adiyii’s legs, but the girls prevented him, scratching and 
biting. Tho' tnumphant seniors joined in, and Kama’s 
father with whirling cudgel, rolling him over and over in 
the dirt, thumping his tender places, cov'ering him witlx, 
dirt and dishonourable blood. * 
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They Tell back before Byt^in, coruscating with 
rage, who took Gadein by the ear as he lay in the diis^ 
and jerked him to his feet. 

'Now,’ thundered Abu Butan, his stomacTis swelling 
majestically with tlie virtuous wind of public vengcanfe. 
‘You pig, you frog, you hyena, you almost-Egyptian. 
Explaiu^ourself. )j/liat do you meaft \r: letfing a novice 
take yc||[ir bells?’ 

Gadein stood sullenly on one leg, scratching the calf of 
the other witl? his toe. 

'Tula asked me,’ he said, looking at the ground. 'lie 
said th^ was a girl . . .’ 

The rest was lost in the crash of Abfi Biitan^ cudgel, 
and the happy laughter of the mob. 

TI(?must be a lunatic,’ explained rf 3 ima’s father, who 
too rarely had public opinion on J^is side. ‘By God, he is 
a lunatjp. It would be imposj^ble for hThi to^rnarry Kama, 
^hey w *nld only bre^d lunatics. When wn fea^ed*on the 
g(>ats he paici me,*our bellies were filled with worms, and 
we had to pay Khamyra chiftf heavily to (4nre us with his 
magic. To which I have witnesses,’ he added hastily, 
feeling Abu Tut ^I’s sour eye upon him. 

They chased Gadein half-way to tj^e cattle camp, two 
mifcs off ill the plain, and left him.^Hc walked ‘Jowly 
round the thorn an* wattle^ enclosifte, putting his hand 
between the thoi ns to stroke a cool, damp nose. ¥h<^cattle 
blew at him, lowed, rattled their long, magp«i horns, and 
he breathed more easily among the accustomed ^ mds* 

Most of the sijiallest boy^ who5^ duty it was t stay 
by the cattle, had sneaked away to steal a few sPjjiips 
from the feast wd watch the dancing and sti^k-jilay, but 
Konda was there, a wizened child whose thieving father 
Jhe spirits had® punished with leprosy. Konda had no 
friends, but was Useful on occasions like this because he 
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was eager to currji^, favour^ by undertaking unpopular 
duties. 

‘What happened, Gadeifi?* 

‘Nothing! I was tired. Help me milk a cow.' 

Konda had learnt better than to ask unnecessary 
questions. In silence tliey caught a cow, tethered her 
legs, and Konda iK^ld a gourd whjje Gadein milked. 
Gadein slv,ired the thin, bluish licpiid with Kbijda, for 
which the child was gralcful. It was dark, and the fires 
two miles away flecked the sky with trerfibling tints of 
scarlet and orange. The noise was muffled, coming from 
a world in which they had no part. 

When' they had fini.shed, Konda went silent’iy away. 
Gadein lit a few tvvigs, boiled water, and with powdered 
bark tended his ]i;irts. He wondered idly why oU this 
happened because he had done Tula a favour, but it was 
troublesome ,^o un^lerstand,<ind he was tired. He yawned, 
scratched luxuriously, fetched his blankets from the 
.slecping-liut, and curled up warmly. The cattle music 
lulled him to almost instant sleep. 

This was a blessing denied to Masterson Bey, who sat 
at the head of the feast, in Abu Butan',*^ own deck-chair,’ 
the canvas of which sagged uncomfortably. Abii Butan 
pres.scd upon him choice gobbets of yellow fat. A crao^red 
enamel tea-pot, winch MackenzieVv servant had never 
been pbU to find, was kept lull of strong beer. 

Masfersop belched delicately from time to time to show 
‘appreciation, tfs ^the politicals had taught him he must, 
and prayed for release. - 

\yaves of sound flowed over him, figures came and 
went nrviJtily before his drooping eyes. Tj^ie white-daubed 
figures of the stick-fighters, the woody thwack of cudgels 
on rival heads, reminded him hazily of a^^ummer evening 
at the nets. He gave a belch which was entirely involun- 
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tary, arid^ his head sank sideways tft Abu Batan’s 
shoulder. 

'Aha ! ' cried Abu Butaii triumphantly, and four stalwart^ 
and talkative young men bore the skeleton front the feast. 

The sun was up before Abu But an himself staggered 
majestically to the wooden boards which formed his bed. 
No one else in Laweyn could have itatigered. He slept 
uneasilj^for a time, tossing and turning with- volcanic 
snores and starts. Then his breathing became shallow and 
regular, a haj^fpy smile settled upon his lips under the 
grey beard. 

The spirit of The Whole World, disguised as Mackenzie, 
had jusrtifiown him how he might kill several bitds wflfth 
one Slone, by sending Gadeiii away with this equally 
stupidd^nglishman, to be a soldier. 

Macken/ie always knew best. Mackenzie, though he 
liked his little surprises, had jievef failed a^dcvoiit and 
sjiirit-fejfring man yet^ 


II 

AT %IRST PARADE THE SUN SHONE wTtHOUT WARMTH 
from a sky whieh hflKthe hard clarit)i?)f lapft laziili.^he' 
recruits crawled miserably oiTt of the long lines white- 
washed mud huts, teeth chattering, hiiddliyg iTito ill- 
fitting greatcoats, cai^ comforters protnjdyig lik»^ !';prc-i 
chaiin ears from ^beneath t^^ir magnificent grey ..ecn 
turbans, called emmas. 

By midday an^ egg would fry on the lo% >yh^e wall 
siirroiiiiding the dusty parade ground, and the recruits 
sought to revert k) a Sensible nudity. They complained at 
all times that sanduls hurt their feet. 
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These jungle te, nclencies Bash-shawish Niohammed 
Ahmed El Imam resisted, not without righteous anger, 
but witliout abuse. Irreligious sergeant-majors cast asper- 
sions upo'u the mothers of their Hock, or compared them 
with buffaloes, mules, donkeys, dogs, Egyptians, and other 
soulless tilings. Bash-shawish Mohammed Alimcd did not. 
He was nsinncd ELJmam, the Pries|, because he was a 
devout m^in. 

He was grizzled, tall, with spindle shanks, a barrel chest 
and a hawk's beak. Though absolved fro^u the strietest 
ritual while serving as a soldier, Mpliammed Ahmed 
carried a prayer mat in his kit with his charcoal iron. He 
hdd neither neglected to pray, nor to crease l^ic knee- 
length tunic called a jibbah, on recruiting duty with 
Masterson Bey, •'in barracks, or on the battlefield of 
Keren. 

The ribbpn (mF the EJjstinguished Conduct Medal 
decollated fiis chest. He hud wejn this at Keren, for 
carrying 'iiis wounded officer down the rocks under fire, 
being himsclf^hit three tirne^? as he did so. lie had thought 
it the obvious thing to do, the officer being English, and 
while he h,‘|»d welcomed the promotion his deed had wok 
him, had neycr (]uile approved the fuss the English, that 
excitable race, had made about it. 

lie lookeci now U^wri the gently ^ '/’aying ranks of those 
who hqfl been in his change for three weeks, and his 
hawk bei\k tilted a little more proudly above his pepper- 
« and-salt mouijacjhe. They still did not know how to fold 
an emma, they could nof stand without fidgeting for 
mooe than five minutes, they wore their jibbahs as if they 
were gpat sk^ns; but by God, they began to look like a 
company on parade. 

Their faces were quite rigid Witki eagerness, eyes 
starting, veins standing out tautly on*ihin shanks naked 
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except .for^ long, grey-green jguttees Atrociously wound. 
There were ebony faces from the swamps and forests of 
the south; milk-coffee faces, mobile, sensitive and clever, 
from the Arabised northern towns; faces with® a plum's 
bloom, from the hill villages. Mohammed Ahmed knevf 
them all, hundreds of them had passed through his hands. 
The one god they hrjd in common wai the bajh-shawish, 
their on^ commonly held tradition that whic^ he was 
teaching them, the only language they all understood was 
his word of corflmand. 

He threw out his chest until his stomach almost 
vanished^nd shouted, 'Com-pa-noh! Tshuanl' 

A rifle^altered to the ground in the r^jiir rank® 

‘Nafar Gadein Gadi/ said Mohammed Ahmed gently, 
‘if you drop your rifle when I shout at^eju, what will you 
do when yon meet a German?' llis voice rose to a 
crescendo of thunder and ligbtninj : ‘.tivD d^n't pick it 

TTTJ. I TL’IJ. YOU TO VOVE ! ' 

Gauein grinned^nd shuflled with embarraSment as 
attention focused upon him. His nose itchec^ but he dared 
not scratch it. He longed, ho worked, he sweated to be a 
^ood soldier; ^or ^Vbu Butaii, ^veeping at oi^ moment, 
whirling his great cudgel at the next, had fissured him 
thatponly thus coulAho regain his honour and earn the 
bride-price for Kanfawfe wished, however, tliht soldiering 
could be learnt in j^ivate, *down by the cattfc camp 
perhaps, with only the cows’ soft eyes to gbscFve his 
clumsiness. But already he held himself le§s 4jipologL,il- ally, 
and his legs dic^ not (piiv^ at jhe knees wht he 
walked. 

‘Yah, goat-bo>^!' whispered Gadciu's neSghiioyr con- 
temptuously from the corner of Ins moutli. 

‘Stop talking in tfie ranks there!' roared the bash- 
sliawish, less amftibly. He had no affection for Musa 
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Faragella, who, a to»wnsman, was more artful and (difficult 
to corner than a monkey. 

He about-turned, strutted ten paces like a hobbled 
cockerel, and handed the company over to Bimbashi 
Courage, its commander. 

Courage was a sleek young man who gave the im- 
pression ofi being iiuide from brown, velvet. A month ago 
he had .§ipped his morning coflce on the terrace of 
Shepheard’s Hotel, bathed every afternoon at the Gezira 
Club, and in the earlier evenings, until it was time for 
dinner and cabaret, had sent out necessary instructions 
from the Quartermaster-Generars branch, G.H.p., Middle 
Et\st F#^»rces, to^the Eighth Army at El Alameim' 'Someone 
had decided that* the Eighth Army would do better with 
fewer instructions, and Courage ~ given a inaj(u*ity to 
soften the blow, for he had many friends - found himself 
in a land he had sca'j cely Jicard of, commanding a com- 
pany' whose appearance he wou,ld not have’ believed 
possible.' It was he who first sakl that Masterson 
Bey shook them out of the trees, cut olF their tails 
and called them the Buna Service Corps; but it was 
not wise \o make such Vemarks to Bimbashi Courage, 
for he was ^ow their company commander, aiid loved 
them. 

He stepped forWrd to deliver tl?/ little speech he had 
spent njiinch of the night i^chearsi*ig. He was treanbling 
slighMy with fear of making a fool of himself, but since 
:he commanded the company and its olficial language was 
Arabic, he meant to speak .0 them hirnself in Arabic, and 
dai»n the consequences.’ 

' lod^y ^gofrd day,* he announced in an unnecessarily 
high voice, then, feeling two hundred jiairs of eyes on 
him, coughed, blushed, and, dropping an octave, con- 
tinued with startling ferocity : ‘You go first tiinc in motor- 
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lorries. It is^necessary you be very carelFul. Good men, no 
accidents. Bad men, company office.’ 

He spoke, only half meanii^ to, as if he were 
admonishing small children. 

I’ll company office you, you illegitimate whore’s son,’ 
remarked Musa Faragclla from the corner of his mouth. 
1 know where you jj/ere last night, fniffing jound the 
hospital i^scs.’ 

‘Report to me after dismiss, that man who spoke,’ 
thundered the Ifhsh-shawish, taking the parade back into 
firm hands once liiorc. Feeling it necessary to translate 
Bimbashi Courage’s Arabic into more intelligible terms, 
lie contiimed: ‘The lord bimbashi says tiiat tod»y yoti 
will have your first driving instruction. Anyone who has 
an accident goes on a charge. Reme^nbcr that. Now. 
Office^r on parade - dia-smah!’ 

He made tlicm do it no morg thafl thfice, show his 
aijpreciation that thi% was indeed a great day,® and 
marched A Pljitnon^avvav for driving inslructioft. 

Gadein strode out with thcm^smartly, swinging his arms 
stiffly from ihe shoulders and taking jerky camcTs strides, 
ift he was convi’ cr J that a goodfoldier should. , 

Through thi *'. wc^s he had lived fo^this opportunity 
to lourn the English^agie. There were three kinds of 
magic among the hitM The spirits of ♦lie dcaTl might^o 
malevolent or well wis^ig, actiording to their nature and 
the manner of their deam. A man who had nctf ofFCncled 
them while living had iftlle to fear frqn^ them ad, 
though their whisj[jprs in lone^ places in the dark i ,,ht 
•might make one’s hair stand on ciid. More powerful tMid 
unpredictable we^c the spirits whicli were? sjjiiri^s, tlie 
spirits of the hfll, of earth and air of the crops and rain. 
Sometimes they tcoiifd be placated by sacrifice, and 
dedicated men spoke with their voices, rain priests, 
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harvest priests, as kbu Bufan spoke with the voice of The 
Whole World. There were also the familiar, small spirits 
of rock and tree and cattle, who acknowledged men’s 
mastery,’ and whom all, with virtue and due sacrifice, 
could command. 

'Come on, help me find the cows,’ Gadcin would say, 
pouring a* little mhk on the ground; or 'Dig in, hoe, don’t 
be lazy’- and the spirits would respond or n6^ as they 
chose, for they too were sometimes capricious. Then 
Gadcin would swear at them, familiarly, as to an equal. 
Only a man who wished to die would swear at the big 
spirits. 

Gadfein had never seen a motor-lorry iinKl lie left 
Laweyn, but it \/as clear that motor-lorries, too, had their 
spirits, controllcchby the English their masters. wished 
to learn this magic ^and return home triumphant at the 
wheel, nonrhala’iltly displaying his mastery of tjje roaring 
beast to Tula, to Kama, to Abu ^Jutan. He hoped AImi 
B utan might be scared of a lorry, but Abu Butan had 
once, ill less peaceful days,'*experienccd an aeroplane, and 
Gadein was not hopeful that a lorry would impress him. 

Twenty*' lorries were drawn up on I c plain oujside the 
barracks. Tkey v^re veterans of the \byssinian campaign, 
painted in faded, colours of bufF ad I green. In cluu'ge of 
them were driver-Vnstructors of tlyj Buna Service Corps 
who^# having been soldiers ior ovf^^ a year, lounged in the 
cabs with an air of knowin^;*^ condescension. Gadcin 
regarded them with awe. ^ 

The commander of A R'itoon, Bimbashi Oakes, fussed 
cfthscientiously among his charges, scuffing from lorry to' 
lorry ii-. a^loud of dust. He walked so quickly in his suede 
desert boots that he was known as Bimbashi Who Moves 
Like the Wind, or, to disrespectful' men like Musa 
Faragella, Windy. He was tall and’^thin, approaching 
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middle age, with a camel’s Ion j upper lip, and lower jaw 
perpetually moving as if chewing the cud of some secret 
discontent. Only his untamed motistache and rakish cap, 
about which Masterson Bey reprimanded him^weekly, 
gave outward evidence of the romantic heart which beat 
within his bony chest. For five hai^py months he had 
touched glory with Eighth Army, and Spiritually he was 
of it yet. 

He felt a little frustrated now, because he had only 
learnt as far as* page one of the Arabic phrase book, 
which ran from l^jove through Bottle, Box, Bread and 
Breakfast, to Chatterbox (useful rebuke). Designed for a 
more leisilrely age, the book was rich in f)hrases •about 
cracked heels, stirrups, martingales, clean ^he hoofs of my 
grey mafe. It approached no nearer to nieclianical trans- 
port than ‘Call me a taxi.' Bimbashi Oakes had, with 
difficulty, jnastcred the Arabic#for tipoJk mgre slowly' 
aniji Tut the brake, iyou fool.' For the rest he_ trusted 
to enthusiasm. 

Gadcin regarded him with awe, and absolute faith. In 
Laweyn, each man had his place^There was the clan, and 
tile head^f the jla«lfathcr of many hills. Eack hill had 
its cluster of \iiiagel ruled by its chi^, such as Abu 
Biitai^ Each village h» its sheikli, each household witljjn 
the village its head. gre\^ up intft one’s age-grade, 
rising from the lowly stalLis of novice to be a senio®, then 
a Father of the Boys, FTtocr, and at last, grr#ndfatner. 
If one were rich, one ccreiSj^iially speared# a bull, *id 
became an cider. To each gro%i,^ap]^ropriate defert :e 
fnust be paid. 

Gadcin knew little of tlie English world. I?e kactseeii 
no Englishmen except District Co nmissioners, who con- 
versed only ^with®his father; but he knew that each 
Englishman, too, hatl his place in the hierarchy, with His 
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Excellency the Governor,iunspeakably great, as father of 
the clan. His Excellency s sons spoke with powerful 
magic, tiiis man with the magic of aeroplanes, that with 
the magic of machine-guns, as Abu Butan had the farming 
^ magic, the chief s family of Khamyra had the magic to 
cure stomach ills, and the chiefs family of cragg>^ Syniva 
had the magic to^ure the wasting sickness of^which men 
died. Bimbashi Oakes possessed the magic t)f motor- 
lorries; and since the English controlled^all magic, as no 
hillman did, he was able to share his rnagic with Gadeiii. 

Gadein bowed his head as BimbaslA Oakes alarmingly 
approached, and with a full heart gave hir^he salute 
which was hi^ue. 

‘Chatterbox, Y said Bimbashi Oakes surprisingly, and 
catching up Galtein in the whirlvvind of his fjrogress, 
pushed the boy inty the driving seat of a lorry. 

‘Sfe!’ hf saief with th^air of a benevolent wizard. 

lie turned ftie ignition key and pulled the self-starler. 
The lorry bucked forward, almost precipitating Gadein 
through thei insecure dool, and came to an ill-tempered 
stop. ^ ^ 

‘Damn^’ said Bimbashi Oakes in ' liuglish, anck knocking 
the gear liver into neutial, prepj.* ed to make a fresh 
baginning^ 

Gadein put his* emma ftraigh^ breathed deei^ly, and 
re^j^Hflbd the lorry with a susp’ Vion which all Bimbashi 
Oakes’s afr of knowing what he, was about could not dispel. 

It was as if he had steppc'^Vinto a concealed x^it. He had 
believed that the EnglisK controlled*' this world of lorry 
liiagic, that^in their care he would be gifted with a littld 
of thfir f)ower. Now he saw sadly thaKit was not so. The 
spirits of motor-lorries were as freakish, must be pro- 
pitiated as watchfully, as the great spiftts of jearth and, air 
and rain. Neither Bimbashi Oakes, nor Bimbashi Courage, 
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nor Masterson Bey, not even Hi*' Excellency the Governor 
himself, could do more than his father to control them. 

Humbly he followed Bimbashi Dakes through the pro- 
pitiatory rites. The key was turned, the starter' handle 
pulled. Sometimes the fepirit was agreeable, more often 
not. / 

After ten. minutes Eimbashi Oakes wiiirled away, con- 
tent that liC had given another recruit a fair beginning. 

The driver-instructor took over. He was an Arab, 
worshipping other gods. With an air of boredom he put 
the lorry into bolcbm gear and released the handbrake. 

‘Now ke^ the thing straight, or 111 kick you from here 
to hell,* he said dispassionately, and settled ‘back with no 
great interest to watch what happened. \ 

His fellrlessness gave Gadein courag*. A little of the 
magic could perhaps be learnt. The plain was five miles 
square and contained only twenty lorries. About and 
ab^nit they turned. Occiftjionally Gadein bumped anotlier, 
while, with a fatalism bred of centuries* subordination to 
the ruthless elements, he folded'his hands upon the wheel 
and resigned himself to the will of the spirits. 

One day his instW^’tor, to break the monotviny, took 
him to a patch of soft ?tnd. 

‘No\V,* said the insti'Actor, ‘IVn going to show you how 
to use the sand-channe^^. See these thinj^s strapped to the 
side of the truck here?* ^ 

Gadein looked with rc ^erence at the long strips of 
pierced steel. 

‘Unstrap them,* »commandc*fl ,tho instructor, who 
believed that doing, for others, was the best form bf 
instruction. 

Gadein did so. 

‘Now,* said, the Instructor again, ‘j)ut them under the 
front wheels. Come^ round here. Hurry, you*re a soldier 
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now, not a goat-boy. Star^ tho lorry. Pull the throttle out. 
Jump down, put her into gear. The lorry goes. When the 
back wheel’s over the cand channel, you pick it ux^, run 
round tb the front, and put it under the wheels again. 
See? Now I’ll do it just once mor^?, then you try it.’ 

‘All right, wakil-ombashi,’ sijd Gadein, breathing 
devotion. He pefJormed the rites,-- and ran witli a will 
under ^]i;le cruel sun on the breathless x^lain. K’hc lorry, 
drivcrless, churned forward on its x^latform over the soft 
sand. Presently tliere was no more soft sand, but Gadein 
had no sense of cause and effect, he lived in a ehaotic 
world ruled by the whims of sx^irits. The ^^y moved 
away ^ from him, faster and faster, and he panted to 
catch UX3. 

‘Here, stox3 it,V*>houted the instructor, horrifiAl. 

The lorry ran on. Wlicn Gadein saw that the s\}\r\is had 
taken comjnand, he stood helx)less. Then it seeiped to him 
funny to see a lorry running awayj^ spirit-driven. He began 
to laugli. He rolled on the grounh, wallowing in the 
blessed laughter which was his relief from tlie sx)irits* 
X)ersecution. 

The insk^ructor knew nothing abon.; spirits. 

‘What dayoiu^iink you’re doing? the demanded crossly, 
aiyl kicked him^hard. TouVe on J: charge. Look P.t the 
truck.’ 

Thejorry was piled up against rock, half a mile away. 
In tkis manner Gadein learnt /yiat the army disapx^roved 
of laughter. « 

From coloured qjharts i.xx:)laincd Uy Bimbashi Osman 
^xdlalla El Nil, who had had a long and honourable careei* 
in th(^\tjI^Transx)ort Corps, he leariV the daily rites of 
serving the internal combustion engine. In six weeks he 
was classified as a third-class driver. Then the cornpajriy 
was mobilised, and he was given a Mrry of his own. 
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T can gel you more than a pound for the tool-kit, down 
in the suk,’ said Musa Faragella helpfully. 

Gadein clicked his tongue. 

Tie who steals gets leprosy,' he said with piousi/ folded 
hands. 

Musa kicked him, anc^ went off whistling to sec whether 
a widow in the harimfit lines was as uii^haste in deed as 
in word. 


Ill 

MUSA FARAGELLA WAS DRAWN TO GADEIN BY A 

& 

fascinat'Jin he never thought of trying to analyse. 

He was, like Gadein, just turned seventeen. His father, 
when fairly sober, drove a batto/ed taxi. , His inolher sold 
flyrsoiled sweetmeats a^vd ran a semi-professional bro^thel 
among the tangled ntazes of the suk. 

From an early age Musa had learnt that one looked 
after oneself, or starved. lie owned allegiance neither to 
God, government man. One 'day, however when he 
was both penniless a H bored, he met a driver of the Buna 
Servh'e Corps in a o^e. The driver, wiio was on leave, 
had money to spend.- 

‘They pay you allAright ±n the army,' Musa said 
enviously. lie had hithe^o thought poorly of sord^ers, 
slaves to an alien disciplint^ 

The driver winked. 

It's no good in the infantry. Biu you try driving a Jofry 
in and out of petrol dumps all day. Or supplies. Sacks bf 
sugar, more than you ever saw in your life. The English 
ar(^ so rich, they clDn't jYiiss a few spillings.' 

‘By God?' said Masa thoughtfully. 
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‘By God; 

Having picked the drivers pocket, Musa gratefully 
bought him a drink, a^jd went to the recruiting office. 

In di*ys of peace the Buna Service Corps would not 
have accepted Musa Faragclla, hut they had been asked 
by a harassed G.H.Q. to form px transport companies 
as quickly as pci*;sible. Musa hac..a ready tongue, and 
no reluctance to claim his father’s d living f'xperience 
as his own. His distant cousin, a minor pillar of the 
Independence Party, had been comriiissioned in the 
Service Corps as part of the price foribthe Independence 
Party’s blessing on the Corps serving outsiefe Buna. He 
{*greoJ, after .hard bargaining, lo give Musa mi excellent 
reference. Also. Musa Faragella had a face of extra- 
ordinary innocence and beauty, the eyes hflzel, the 
forehead wide and uncrcascd, nose cleanly cut, soft and 
slightly parted dips* set off by a neatly kept moustache 
whiLh spoke not of manhood Icut, appealingly, of 
adolesctnt’s precocious attempt at manhood. His manner, 
to authority, was gentle apd respectful. At the time of his 
medical inspection he happened to be free from venereal 
disease, f, 

Musa hjY^ been a soldier for thr^e days when Gadein 
arrived in barracks. This was ar than he generally 
worked at’anytlnug, and he felt jf Vied but virtuous. lie 
stared ^jit the long-legged tountr^ boys as he would have 
stated at ati elephant; his fir.^ reaction, as to anything 
strange, was to savage them. 

He contented himself fJr the mornent, however, by 
ov,j5r.turning the angreb, the laced cane bed on a low* 
ffam^ w})LeT^3 Gadein sat contemplating the wealth of his 
new kit. 

Gadein, who had felt lost, was 'immediately at home, 
for this they did to new boys in twe seniors’ huts at 
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Laweyn. He sprawled among Ijis scattered treasures and 
smiled good-naturedly, rather humbly, at Musa standing 
above him. He felt it a condescefision in a townsman to 
notice a country boy at all. 

That evening Gadein sat alone in the barrack hut, 
wrestling with an intrictablc problem. He had had an 
active day, he felt huci^ry, but he couhl not cat. This was 
not due ti)fshortage of food. Army rations bewildered him 
by their lavishness for he was used at home to a single 
daily meal of grftin porridge and sesame oil, washed down 
with thin milk. M«at he ate perhaps once in three months, 
on religions occasions. He could go for several days 
without firod if necessary, but this evening \\\s iiostals liLid 
been tantalised by the delicious odour of mutton and 
ground'iut slew, spiced with curry and j’ed peppers, from 
the mess hut. He hung about outside, watching the men 
jostling in, and coming out slo'^ly, ifnbiittoncd, belching 
appreciatively. \^o oncftook any notice of him. Whcti the 
last had gone, he tAuidly entered the mess hut.^A cook, 
hearing footsteps, stuck his Jiead through the serving 
door. 

‘What do you w^i|t?' he askeS angrily, cookj being by 
nature hostile. 

‘F#od,’ Gadein alnl^jst whispered. 

‘You’re late. Havc^\u got a paper?’ 

‘I didn’t know I hadlD have^ paper.’ 

‘No paper, no food,’'^'Vaid tlie cook with satisftfcfion, 
and slammed the door. 

Gadein returnee^ miserably ^o the barrack hut, whe/e 
he began plaiting three grasses to'getfier in the way wlych 
sometimes averts ^ vil. 

Musa entered, swaggering sliglitly, for he had been 
drinking his owiitancf several other men’s beer rations at 
tLc canteen. 
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‘Hallo, goat-boy/ 

‘Hallo/ 

Musa patrolled up a^\d down once or twice, rolling his 
hips, cifiting at the angrebs with a stick. He carefully hit 
near enough to Gadein to make ^lim uncomfortable, but 
witliout touching him. Finding l{.iat Gadein seemed too 
poor-spirited to cf-Liarrcl, he sat do\ m on somebody else's 
angreb-^ swept the kit on to the floor, and began to clean 
his teeth by chewing the stick. 

‘The food they give you in the army stinks,’ he said 
querulously, spitting out fragments of meat and stick. 

Gadein looked up, but said nothing. 

‘W(i41, doesn’t it?’ Musa demanded. 

T don’t know.^I haven’t had any.’ Gadein spoko timidly, 
mumbling into J^is laj), where the plaited grasses lay 
between the huge pink palms of his hands, scarred with 
black-encrusted lines. 

‘^^hy haven’t you liad any?’ 

GadeVn hesitated whether to sperfk, or be silent. The 
strangeness j)f the world, the loneliness, afllicted him with 
a craving for noise and friendship. He longed above all 
to laugh. fMusa, though he scorned Wi^’pctually cross, had 
at least sp^AeiiJto him, and was townsman, knowing 
all things. 

'it is fo‘ibidden> to eat meat /Vlth other clans,’ he 
whispcjfed, a little ashamfed; fer/'while one may speak 
openfy of sex in Laweyn, notc^ng up one’s exploits like 
the displayecj iawbones of sj^un gazelle, it is unclean to 
speak about food. 

J\Vhy? Who forbids it?’ Musa heard of the prohibition* 
with j»eithef" surprise nor alarm. Therq were many laws, 
all made to be broken. 

‘The spirits.’ Gadein’s voice sahk er/en lower. ‘They 
would give me leprosy.’ 
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Musa flung himself back on the bed in astonishment, 
lie was about to express his opinion of the spirits, but 
shut his mouth quickly, and a cak^ulating look came into 
his eyes. 

He pulled a slip of rirfe paper from the leather bracelet 
above his elbow and, crickling it enticingly, said, T\e got 
a powerful charm aga - nst spirits. Verse# from the Koran, 
copied byta very holy man. I wouldn’t let you have this, 
but I could get you one.’ 

Hope came intb Gadein's eyes at sight of the^^aper. 

‘Would you ge% me one?’ In his voice was all the 
country bo^s humility before the superior knowledge of 
the town. ^ , 

‘It’ll cost you fifty piastres,’ Musa said sharply. His own 
paper wts genuine enough, though he carried it, without 
much belief, only as a precautionary measure. He knew a 
clerk in the suk, however, not at ^11 hdly, \¥ho would write 
riljaldries for much lessihan fifty piastres. 

Gadeiu dnjppcd his eyes, hope lost again. 

‘I have nothing.’ 

‘That’s all right,’ said Musa, swaggering over to 
CTadein’s angreb. picked up ^ess-tins, a jit)bah, the 
still unfofdcd emma ^loth, all marketable. T’ll^keep these 
for y#u till you get sc '-ae money. You cai? buy them back 
when you’re paid, it’tl ^)nly cost you sint^ piastres.’ * 

A quiet voice from the op?n door said, ‘Comg here, 
you.’ 

Gadein started guiltily. ’Mlf falling towards the v^^ioe. 
Musa sprang smaftly to a^.’^ntion and assumed 
•speaking-to-authority meekness. 

‘Not you,’ said^Bash-shawish Mohammcc^ AJinmd t’o 
Gadein. ‘You with the moustache. Come h^re.’ 

Musa came, salMtinif. 

The bash-shawiili paternally took his ear, twisted it 



gently, and rhythmically accentuating his words with a 
cane on Musa's behind,, said, ‘First of all, you salute an 
officer. You don’t salutg a bash-shawish. What were you 
telling this other nafar?’ 

‘We were talking about religio^,' Musa said virtuously. 
It was his pride to discover quicTkly the weak points of 
potential enemio^„ and he already knew inucli about 
Mohammed Ahmed El Imam. 

‘MesS-tins, a jibbah and an emma cloth have very little 
to do with religion,’ said the bash-shawish, accelerating 
the rhythm of his cane. 

1 was also explaining about certain other things,’ Musa 
ii^pliejl quickly. This is an ignorant man, he UuSn’t eaten 
because of the spirits.’ 

Mohammed Ahmed stopped plying his cane. 

‘Haven’t you eaten?’ 

Gadcin shookjiis head,^ grinning foolishly. 

'Why no'l?’ , ^ 

‘I caiVt cat with other men, and they said I must have 
a paioer to eat alone. This man promised to get me a 
paper.’ 

Musa looked apprcheftjive. 

‘This man’s a liar, bash-shawish,’ J ie exclaimed hastily. 
‘It wasn’t that kiS J of paper.’ 

'Shut iqi, yoii,’, said the has j^jj^ha wish. He looked 
steadily at Gadcin. ‘You’re Crom tj^'e hills, aren’t you?’ 

'\e^, my lord.’ 

‘I am a Muslim. You know^^at that means?’ 

‘Yes, my lord.’ Gadein (J’!* indeed know. The Muslims 
had a magic almost’ as “powerful as Englishmen. i 

*‘God tells*,me that I must do certain ^things, or He will 
be an§ry. But some of these things I can’t do in the army. 
He knows that, and forgives me. I havc»known many men 
from the hills. It is the same with their^ the spirits forgive. 
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You may eat, while in the army, with other men. Under- 
stood?' 

‘Yes, my lord. Will you give me a paper?’ 

‘You call me “sir”,’ said the bash-shawish resignedly. 
‘And I will give you a piper for your supper, to the cook- 
house. That’s the only p;Iper you want.’ 

He wrote. Timidly >Gadein held ojit his mess-tins, 
jibbah and cimma cloth. 

‘You do not buy papers, and you do not sell ytfur kit,’ 
said the bash-ahawish sharply. ‘Someone tried that 
trick on me, wh^ I was a young soldier. He went 
to hospital.’ 

^le gav,^^4usa a final warning tap and slrulte^ out^ 
canc held stiflly under his left arm. 

‘Bastar^,’ said Musa when he was safely away, and 
spat after him, then turned sharply on C5adein. ‘All right, 
if he wants us to fight.’ 

He half pulled a kiiif^ from its embossed sliAith ot^ the 
elliovv brace’ He meant only to reimpose thcipattcrn 
of his former easy conciucst, but Gadein moved swiftly, 
picked up Musa in the wrestler’s grip which fittlc boys in 
Ifawcyn learnt as soci\i as they ccdild walk, and threw him 
across the hut on to > own angreb. * 

Hc^ towered abovc^iMusa, scraggy bn? nearly six feet 
tall, unsure what th® /<ext move shoul^c> be a'jcording *to 
the code of this new lii<|. One did not fight with knives in 
Laweyn, except to the d^ ^th, in blood feud. 

Musa lay for a moment ->;ith tears in his eyes. He wept 
easily when he could not get own way^ a* trick he ha 1 
^ften found useful. Then he smiled, bfiskly rose, and said, 
T was only joking, goat-boy. It takes a knife tp get a jol^e 
into your thick skirll.’ 

G'adein smiled ^JgaiI», happy to have been permitted to 
slTarc a joke \vith a y^wnsman. 
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‘Here, give me that paper,' Musa said, snatching. ‘We'll 
go down to the cookhouse and get something to eat.' 

But Gadein kept the paper, in a bracelet on his arm, 
to guarfil liim from the wrath of spirits when he ate with 
other clans. \ 

Thereafter, however, they wereSfriends. Gadein cleaned 
Musa's sandals, ti^jd protected hiinj/rom assault. In return 
Musa offered to introduce Gadein, at cut pfi9cs, to the 
delighft behind his mothers sweet counter. Gadein 
refused shyly, the punishment inflicted by the spirits for 
carnal relations outside the clan bcinf almost as bad as 
leprosy. Musa was the more intrigued that this, the utmost 
he knpw in the way of friendship, was unwelcome. 

★ ★ ★ 

Some days after ^Gadein and Musa had added three-ton 
Che\rolet lorries toi their responsibilities, Masterson Bey 
wasftold Wy his servant that tool-kits were fetching more 
than a pj-jund in the suk. 

Masterson had been to a school with the word 
‘Grammar' ifi its title, and could get a commission only in 
the Royal Army Servic#' Corps. IleJ was uneasily awai*j 
that the politicals who governed Bujjia came straight from 
Oxford and Cahibridge with doutfie blues and double 
firtts in daizling ‘profusion. In a style which gained 

from their acquaintance with Pemmius Arbiter and C. B. 
Frj} ctffey protested freciucntl^at the quality of army 
officers sent to them in wartiiii-j, of whom Masterson was 
an especial target. In com^^Msation, he laboriously sought 
to^ build a reputafion’^as disciplinarian and big game, 
hunter, littk? knowing, poor fellow, that the i^oliticals 
callecf him the Elephant Strangler and comjjosed Greek 
epigrams about his moustache. 

Masterson Bey's office was a squafe, high room with 
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whitewashed walls, and green shutters closed against the 
noon heat. There was a mangy lion skin in front of his 
desk, and on the walls were mounted the masks of those 
unhappy creatures which he haj/ pursued and #lain. It 
was hopefully said ii^ various messes that one day, 
Masterson’s own head it^ght adorn some lion s den in the 
remoter hills. 

On the^dtisk, besides two telephones, was a battery of 
bell pushes. Masterson pressed one ()f these, iitid the 
orderly-room sergeant appeared. The orderly-room 
sergeant was tolc^ to summon tlie adjutant, who was 
ordered to produce Bimbashi Courage. Bimbashi Courage 
wr's marjJned in, somewhat apologetically, b^ th^ 
adjutant, and stood on the lion skin. 

'Ah, yps,’ said Masterson Bey, and looked at him for 
several seconds. Tlien he assumed an e.^pression of great 
cunning and said suddenly, T suppose ^ou know how 
much your tool-kits are^fctching, down in the .Aik?’ 

About a .:.jund apiece, sir, I understand,’ Courage 
answered careless)/ 

‘Oh,’ said Masterson, baffled. Then, with tlfe ferocity of 
ft charging lion, ‘Mi|\' I ask wh...* steps you’re taking to 
prevent losses?’ ** . 

T’v^ told the plaP-,on officers to holJf plenty of spot 
checks, sir.’ 

‘Ah,’ said Masterson, fitting liack and purring above his 
prey. ‘When you’ve beeiit^n this country as long as l-luAe, 
Courage, you’ll learn not-jpcrcly to give orders. If you 
want a thing done, you must V'^it yourself* Verb, sap.,' n ^ 
^dded hopefully, seeking to indici;»te diat he too was^one 
of the politicals, with a knowledge of the classics. ‘When 
did tjou last hold a*chcck?’ 

Ilf the past ten c^ays Bimbashi Courage had taken on his 
personal charge onp hundred lorries, arms, ammunition 
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and quartermaster's stores to scale, had examined two 
hundred pay-books, interviewed over a hundred drivers, 
and learnt a column of Arabic vocabulary. 

‘I ha^pn't had much time, sir,' he said resentfully. 

‘You have time to pay frequent visits to the liospital, 
Courage.' Masterson Bey regrettep that Courage's velvet 
charm had madt^» big game stork^s less popular at the 
hospital. ‘I must remind you that you are in V’l sense the 
father ?ind tlie mother of a native company, tkey make 
demands upon you which British troops iiire almost adult 
enough not to make. Twenty-four hpurs a day aren't 
sufficient, if you mean to have a crack company.' 

« ‘Ye^. sir,' said Courage unenthusiasticallyS wondering 
which of the politicals had been at the Elephant Strangler 
again. 

‘And tell BimKashi Maule that His Excellency's secre- 
tary himself sav^ hinn at the Grand the other night with a 
creafied bif.di-jacket. I don’t like civilian complaints about 
my offici'rs, Courage. That will do.' , 

Masterson, discipline upheld, took a handful of papers 
from his in-lrav and looked for a dotted line. Courage, 
putting considerable ha tred into I is quivering salutdj 
swept back to inform Jiis officers tnat they \^A'e lazy, 
insubordinate aAJ improperly dre.^ed, and that he pro- 
p(^ed to h(ild a si;ap tool-kit inspe«M)n in fifteen minutes. 

Bimbashi Oakes, smartii>g fronrya double rebuke for his 
di%r4i»(?bf 111 . caj:) and calling company commander 
‘Tommy', scuffed back to A J^itoon office in a pillar of 
dust, and sei^:ing upon the^'^t driver he saw, ordered him 
to tell Shawish AbduUahi to get aD tool-kits laid out, 
immediatel )4 

Mu^a Varagella, for it was he, palecf to. a dirty yellow, 
and ran as fast as he could to whei;e Gjidein was tending 

his lorry. 
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This paclein did, at first fearfully, then with love, 
according to the rites laid down. Every day it must be 
fed with x)ctrol and water. Cer^iii rites were reserved 
to the English mechanics, who iilone uriderstootl them; 
hut Gadein ensured that the tyres were blackleaded, 
springs polished, and the bodywork washed with clean 
water. A spirit wliiclj lived in the tyre:i spoke througli a 
tube of the^r need for sustenance, and this tube Gadein 
carried about with him, a reassuring symbol "^of his 
participation in Hie English magic. 

'Gadein!* Musaishoulcd, his voice trembling. He never 
thought fa^^nough ahead to consider retribution, which 
alvays tof^him by surprise and made him jndignt^it. 

Gadein stuck out his head from beneath the lorry. 
He woie silve^r-grecn, grease-spotted overalls which 
lieighlened the dark sheen of his skin. Now that he began 
to be on familiar terms with the^smaH dc^cstic spirits of 
the lorry, its undersidg in the afternoon heitt wa» the 
nearest tlnn.^ nc had found to the seclusion of tile cattle 
camp. 

'Quick, Gadein. Give me your tool-kit.* 

Gadein's mind acyusted itself s4bwly to a new^sit nation. 
Still thinking ol the sun’s golden shimmer ^n polished 
metal, he [pointed to his outspread tools. * 

'God will guard •>'ou,’ said Musa, •who never C(Tn- 
dcscendcd to explain, and vanished. 

A few minutes later he returned, strutting impor.-aiftly 
as a platoon messenger should, genuinely' filled with a 
spirit of virtue. ^ 

‘Here’s your tool-kit. Better get it^aid out, there’s ^n 
inspection in five minutes.’ 

lie swaggered away down the line of lorries. 

'All right now, J’ll :t)on be back,* Gadein remarked to 
tTie differential w^jich he was polishing. He crawled 
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reluctantly from beneath his truck, and opened the bag 
of tools. He did not yet know what they were all for, but 
there seemed fewer tlijin there had been. He scratched 
his head, leaving a streak of grease across his crisp hair. 
He looked at the tools again, a little acid question-mark 
of doubt eating into his trust. 

Suddenly he caiie to life. 

‘Musa!* he shouted, and began to lope Mter Musa 
with Ib'ng, side-kicking strides. An N.C.O. tried to 
stop him, but Gadein could think of only one thing at a 
time. 

Musa glanced quickly over his shoulder, ^aw Gadein 
ninniiig, and ^ shot round the corner of a hulf into the 
arms of Driver Byrne, one of A Platoon’s English 
mechanics. r 

‘Who do you think you’re pushing, you stinking wog?’ 
asked Driver He^was not angry; but, conceived 

against a ^all in a Liverpool cul^de-sac, he was experi- 
encing frjr the first time in his life the pleasure of having 
someone to kick. 

I’m sorry Musa answered, polite as always to the 
master race’s face. Conscious of Gadein pounding iA 
pursuit, lie^ tried to dodge round £)river Byrne, who 
grabbed him by' the collar and began, quite gently, to 
shJike him. « 

Musa wriggled, tears of thwarted pride filling his eyes. 
He<o^*|bt why he had been running. 

‘Gadein!’ he called in the tones of a child. ‘Gadein!’ 

Gadein raced round tiff corner, filled with the hurt 
anjn^al’s blind desire t6 destroy. When he saw Musa in* 
Driver Bj^nr’s grasp, he, too, forgot why he was running. 
He did not like Driver Byrne, who had a habit of 
stamping ammunition boots on sar^lallfd toes when 'dis- 
pleased; but Driver Byrne had his phjee in the hierarchy 
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of the English. All-powerful, he was as entitled to express 
displeasure violently as Abu Butan to use his cudgel. 

Musa saw Gadein pause. 

‘He called me flicking wog,’ uiged Musa cnticihgly, his 
voice plummy with self-pity. 

Gadein did not know what ‘flicking wog’ meant, but he 
had learnt^ that, frojn Driver Byrne, ft was the mortal 
insult. There were such words in Laweyn, usable, only at 
risk of death. Blood flooded his brain. He advanced head 
down, forehead* creased, his eyes red and blind. 

‘You lay off,’ s»id Driver Byrne, more surprised than 
alarmed. would just like to see a wog with the guts to 
bash a wlme man. 

Gadein had no conception, except in the ritual of 
stick-pl«y or wrestling, of fighting fairly. His knee took 
Driver Byrne in the groin. Byrne grunted with pain, 
releasing Musa, and kicked out^clunfsilyt Gadein, trained 
to fighting, kneed him in the groin again, fticn ift the 
stomach. 

Byrne doubled up, gi'oaning. Gadein stood back, not 
because he had inhibitions about hitting a man who was 
Tlown, but bccans(^he was surpftscd, even a lijtle appre- 
hensive, that an Englishman should collap^p so easily. 

Miisa’s voice froze the roaring torrent of his anger. 

‘You’ve done it •now,’ Musa said *wilh Satisfaction. 
‘They'll send you to prison.’ 

He ran off to establish his position on tlie sidJ of 
authority. , 

Gadein stood dpmb, handit straight to his sides, 3S 
pointing out, jn the ritual of attention. He saw nothyig, 
heard nothing, piily sought to placate ifhe ^oiUraged 
E^n^lish spirits; 

He still stood thfere when Bimbashi Oakes came 
scurrying, Shawisli Abdullahi, and men who held him. 
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'He tried to knife me, sir,’ groaned Driver Byrne. He 
was not consciously lying, but in Driver Byrne’s world all 
wogs fought with knivei'. 

Gade^ii marched away under escort smartly, woodenly, 
head uj^ anns swinging stillly, trying to be a good soldier. 
He no longer believed in his heart that tliis was the will 
of tlie spirits, butiie had to try. 


IV 

UP AND STAND TO ATTENTION WHEN i’m 

Speaking to you,’ commanded Bash-shawisli Mohammed 
Alinied. He rattled his cane perempLorily on tlAj guard- 
room floor, so that the trodden earth was pocked as if by 
machine-gun fife, ?aid thin columns of dust spiralled 
upw^ards to dance in the harc^ rays of the electric 
bulb. 

Gadein made the angreb creak sulkily. He had pulled 
over his head a blanket which smelt cosily of his own 
sweat, aijd huddled beneath it. Thq blanket was j)ooV 
protection {rom the light, the cruel world, his misery; but 
it was familiar, and it was all he had. 

'Did you*hcar what I said?’ roared* Mohammed Ahmed. 
The resting members of tRe guard sprang involuntarily 
froln* sleep 'to attention with a rattle of eciuipmcnt; the 
sentry outside sternly challenged the darkness to show 
that he, too, was awakt^ down in. the harimat lines 
WQn-^en’s shrill wranglings were stilled at the distant tonc^ 
of their i^aster’s voice. , 

Gadein put the inadecjuate blanket frOm him wil;]i a 
groan. When he was liappy, his cTear •okin glowed as il^ 
lit from within; but now the light i^vas quenehed, his 
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eyes were yellow with dejection, his body will-less. He 
wanted to die. In the hills men did die for no other 
reason than that they believed ^t to be the will of the 
spirits. 

The guard commander, a grizzled, wrinkled creature 
with two stripes on his sleeve and bad feet, had assured 
Gadein that none ^scaped from couit-inartial with less 
than six months* imprisonment. 

‘Lashings every day, and no food/ he had saief) rolling 
the words round his tongue. He welcomed guardroom 
duty, for the troubles of others often helped take his mind 
off his feet^ 

Gadeinsat for a moment on the angrelj’s edge* Theti, 
sucked upward by the bash-shawisl/s eye, he did, in some 
sort, stand to attention. 

That’s better,’ said Mohammed Ahmed with modified 
approval. ‘Fingers lightly clcn(jhcd,*thr#nbs in line with 
the seams of the jibbaii. A soldier’s always a ^:)ldierf even 
in the guarcirocm. Any .omplaints?’ 

CJadein looked up, startled. He had many complaints, 
but had not expected an opportunity to voice them. 

•Brain and tongue ^tried to cope^quickly with ^c tally of 
his wrongs. He stammered. 

‘Shut up/ said Mohammed Ahmed. 

Gadein went limi^ once more. 

‘A soldier ne\ er has any Complaints/ said the bash- 
shawish. llis voice rose. ‘When a soldier is asked ?f he^has 
any complaints, he stands smartly to attenition, and he 
says, “No, sir”.’ 

‘No, sir,’ said Gadein, bccomirig rigid with hatrejl.^ 

‘Good,’ said ^^ohammcd Ahmed, noting iJieje signs of 
returning self-respect. ‘Now tell me about all thatToolish- 
ncss this afternoon.’ 

Gadein began t^ speak slowly and sulkily. With words, 
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he rediscovered the pleasure of having a grievapce. He 
became animated and shrill. 

‘Good/ said the bash-^shawish again, when Gadein had 
finished. *‘Youll be on company oiFice tomorrow morning. 
Your sandals are filthy, and your cmma’s a disgrace. I 
want to see you properly dressed. Can you manage that, 
or do I have to nii«^e you?’ 

1 can manage it,’ Gadein said \iciously. 

‘“SirT’ 

‘Sir.’ He almost spat with it. 

‘That’s much better. All right, dismiss.’, 

The bash-shawish marched to tlie door, ^.uned with 
liiss hai^ on tl),e latch and, drawing himself up^yet more 
stiffly, said: ‘You'll get on very well with the English if 
you remember two things. Always do what they tell you, 
and don’t ask questions. Questions make them excited. 
Never hit an Englishman, ^\)ecause the law of their country 
forbids thefn to hit back. You in:\v tliink that unmanly, 
but thermit is. Understood?’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ said Gadein automatically, brow creased with 
the effort to u\)derstand. 

‘Did yoi^ use a knife tlife afternoon?’ 

‘No, sir,’ s^id Gadein, surprised. 

‘It is in God’s Rands,’ remarked the bash-shawish jvith 
sarisfaction.«Hc kilew liis Byrne. 

When he had gone, GadeSn lay down again on the bed. 
Sorflethfng hard jabbed his tliigh, and an exploratory 
finger touched the tyre inessure gauge.*, warm in the 
pocket of the shorts he w(#e under his jibbah. The tyre 
prq^s^ire gauge stood fot the English magic, which meant t 
Bimbashi^Courage. Bimbashi Courage had spoken to him 
only once. After parade one afternoon, they had been 
making tea in the barrack hut, when the lord bimbashi 
unexpectedly appeared. 
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There was silence, no one knowing whether tea-making 
was a crime, but Bimbashi Courage smiled his velvet 
smile and asked in kind tones, ‘All jight?' 

Musa stepped from the admiring ruck, saying* boldly, 
‘My lord, would you like some tea?’ 

‘Thank you very much,’ Bimbashi Courage replied, and 
sipped gingerly froir^ tlie mess-tin. It Itad been washed 
in running *water, not, as the slovenly English did, in 
a grease-laden bowl; but Bimbashi Courage a?d not 
understand that, and was able to marvel at his own 
heroism. 

He smil^ again, and left them. That was all, but 
Gtxdein, gnnning and wriggling with embar|;assmeri, had 
found at that moment a new father. 

He ro'ie now from the angreb and began to polish his 
sandals. At first he did this morosely, brooding on his 
wrongs. Then a deep heart of px-bltodtbegan to glow 
through the sandal’s patina. He held it up to the Itght, 
eliminated a t’riuiTib-prin*, began to sing. 

The guard commander entered, his baboon face 
wrinkled to a mask of miseiy. 

• ‘What are you sirjging for? Do^you like bein^^ lashed?* 

Gadein grinned fatuously, and touched^ the tyre 
pressure gauge with the tips of his fingers. 

‘You pull down yftur pants and lift %p ycAir jibbaii,’ 
said the guard commander hat)pily. ‘Only the back, you 
understand; it is forbidden in regulations to expose itie 
prisoner’s private parts to ridicule. Then you lie spr^Mcl- 
eagled, with a dain^ cloth oniyour bottom. It prevent i 
•uts. The bash-shawish calls ouf each stroke; "Qng! 
Two I Threel”’ The guard commander :^)olje Jthem 
lovingly. ‘I should think you’ll get twenty-five. Shawish 
Abd*el Rahman is the Company lasher at the moment, he 
brought a new rhing hide whip back from leave. It hurts 
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more than bull’s pizzle. If you wince you re done for, 
you’ll be laughed out of the company/ 

The guard comman^der rubbed his own bottom with 
enjoym'ent. 

Gadcin continued to grin oafislily. His imagination 
could not compass the future. He only knew that in 
Laweyn, before novice can graduate to seniority, he 
must mn the gauntlet of seniors armed with switches, 
walking slowly between them to show that he feels 
nothing. He had not winced then, and perhaps he would 
not wince tomorrow. If his sandals we-e clean, he would 
not wince. He went on polishing his sandals.^* 

‘Aityway,’ isaid the guard commander disa)[jpointedly, 
‘it is forbidden by regulations to sing in the guardroom. 
If I hear you again, 111 put you on a cliarge/ 

He limped away, his feet hurting badly. 

‘Son of^a brtch, \vhelf)ed in a ditch,’ chanted Gadein 
und'er his breath. It was an exjoression used by Musa 
Faragelia. and it made Gadein feel sophisticated. He 
went on sinking, though quietly. 

★ ★ ★ 

There weye rarely fewer than twenty men on orderly 
room, divided about ecpially between charges and' com- 
plaints. The queue stretched front tlie company ofBcc 
door, ^along the patio of *lhe mud hut supported on its 
rough-hewn logs, past the clerks’ office and tlic unused 
but frequently inspected Prophylactic Centre, and 
vanished round the corilfer. Soldiers in the public eye 
stood smartly at ease and were called smartly to attentioi 
wheij av ofBccr passed. Those happiei; seddiers round the 
corner sat in the dust and chattered. Most of them 
suffered from endemic syphilis or deficiency diseases, and, 
in contrast to tlieir magnificent emmas and starched 
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jibbahs, wore bandages covering half-healed sores. These 
bandages quickly took on the dun hue of the barrack dust 
and looked, on spindly black shanks, like the identification 
rings placed about the legs of chifckens. 

Bimbashi Courage, who sometimes over-estimated his 
own powers, had decided that he knew enough Arabic 
to take cotrjpany olfivse without an interpreter. He did not 
like Mulazim Awal Abdulla El Taha, his Natr^i Staff 
Officer and Musa Faragella’s remote cousin. Abdulla 
EfFcndi, though in his middle twenties, looked as if he 
had lived for ye^s on Turkish delight. He talked too 
much, rnr^^ about Bunawi independence, and as .he 
talked he covered those before him with a* fine spray o*f 
saliva. 

So Bfhibashi Courage waited alone, brown velvet 
elbows spread on the blanket-covered trestle table. He 
was unhappy. Bimbashi Oakc^ now itallecV him ‘Sir' 
punctiliously, but refused to speak to him in mess, 'fhere 
were moic Looi-kit deficiencies than he would have 
believed possible. There was the case of hfafar Gadcin 
Cadi and Driver Byrne. He begaij to think that Masterson 
Tlcy had been rigJit about his company. Natives, he 
thought, were natives, whether they ca^pe fivfm Buna or 
EgyiTt. Everyone knew how to handh^ Egyptians, ayd 
the Bunawi were no more children than they were. The 
only thing to do with them was to lash them hard anpj oftgn. 

‘First case,’ he called out with set jaw, though some- 
what uneasily. He had never w^itnessed a liaslung, and did 
not know that he wDuld like it 

• The bash-shawish marched in a fiat-faced, ihicksef Lby 
who, when ordened to turn right, turned left* .Vs the 
lightning played about his head, his face took on the 
I^iralysis of /ear, So that when, at last, Bimbashi Courage 
asked him what he granted, he could only gulp. 
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This morning. Courage saw stupidity where previously 
he had seen child-like and endearing innocence. He began 
to lose patience. 

‘March away/ he commanded. ‘Return when he speaks.’ 

Bash-shawish Mohammed Ahmed, not altering the fixed 
line of his stiire twenty-four inches above the company 
commander's he*ad, bellowed orc^rs. There was an 
explo^fon like the pop’ of an opened cliampagne bottle, 
and words fizzed from the soldier. 

‘Shut up/ shouted the bash-shawish. 

Words continued to cream and efiervl'iscc. 

‘All right/ said Bimbashi Courage wearily in English. 
*Let Hm stay ^ now he’s found his tongue.* 

The torrent flowed over him. He gathered that the 
soldier wanted a posting to another company of the 
Service Corps. Courage had several of these applica- 
tions a day, \^hich ger^erally marked renewal of the 
rumbur that their own company) was moving to North 
Africa. 

‘Applicatipn refused,’ he said unsympathetically, and 
waited for the body to be removed. 

The hiy stood rooted. His pronx'nent adam’s apple 
bobbed uj-V^and down, his eyes were glazed. 

^ ‘My lord,’ he said desperately. 

‘Shut up^ About turn I ’ 

Thej3oy stood there. 

Courage, conscious of liis own goodness, took pity. 

‘What is it?’ iic asked with a rougli gentleness. 

The cork exploded agai%. 

•Courage looked, with a helplessness he scarcely 
both(^’’e&’ to^onccal, at the bash-shawisi,h. 

‘What does he say?’ 

Still staring at the wall, Mohai/lmeci* Ahmed spoke jo 
his company commander as to a child, using, with faint 
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distaste, the language which these Englishmen believed 
to be Arabic. 

‘He want posting. He say \Vakil-ombashi Haneef 
Mohammed bewitch him to die.' , 

‘HAnecf Mohammed what?' 

‘Bewitch him,' Mohammed Ahmed repeated patiently. 
‘The wakil-ornbashi cast spell, perhaps‘%tick pins in dust 
figure, perlAips bury nail parings. Tomorrow perltaps, in 
the time of the apricots, this soldier die.' As a good 
Muslim, Mohammed Ahmed could not resist a little 
scepticism, even i^ orderly room. 

Bimbashi^oiirage shrugged resignedly. 

‘\ot uTrder stood,' he said. ‘Call Abdulla pffendi i 

Abdulla EfFendi came bustling, but without haste. He 
bustled J[)ecause he always bustled, having a gift for 
making a great show of activity without doing anything. 
He did not hasten because he ;vas concerned to show, 
first, that he was busy:, second, that it was a mistalfe to 
hold orde: ly ivjom without him. He approved veht^mently 
of independence, but not in Bimbashi Courage. 

‘Wakil-ornbashi Haneef Mohammed is bewitching this 
fellow so that he will die,' he e.v^laincd off-haydedly in 
English to Courage. It is personal magic, so, if he is in 
othcr^company, there will be no harm.' 

Bimbashi Couragvi concentrated on •not sijowing Kis 
bewilderment. 

‘That’s only a try-on, isn't it?' 

‘Oh, it is all nonsense,' Abdulla Effendi answered 

• • 

grandly, ‘but these natives ani ignorant, if they bclievj 
ihey will die, they will die. I will arrange his po5ytirjg. 
Take him away, bash-shawish.' 

Courage swallowed his resentment at having command 
thus* taken from ,his 4iands. He had been warned by 
Iflasterson, Ivho lia^ been warned by the politicals, that 
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if Abdulla Effendi were offended, a first-class political 
row would result. The English officers, therefore, treated 
Abdulla Effendi as if* he were an unexploded bomb, 
which fjlcased him. There were, however, methods of 
disarming him. 

'All right, Abdulla Effendi, I know you’re busy,’ 
Courage said swefetly. 

Abdulla Effendi bustled and sprayed saliva'^in an effort 
to explain, without disclaiming business, why he should 
stay. When he found the task beyond him, he swept into 
the sunshine, starched shorts and shirt rustling, and 
blasted the parade outside for coming lettvgically to 
&ttent<on. , ^ 

Courage wiped the moist palms of his hands, adjusted 
the sweat-rag round his neck, and thought thatvt would 
soon be time to change into the second dry shirt of the 
day. The heat e:itci\?d ir^, waves, as if an oven door were 
bcin^ opened and shut. Courage^ was not givtni to con- 
nected Miinking at any time, but the heat dulled his 
brain, so llujt he accepted a matter of witchcraft as yet 
another Bunawi eccentricity he did not wish to under- 
stand. ' 

'Next m^n,’ h^ called limply, and sat waiting, glad of 
the respite. 

The nett soldier was squat aVid coal-black, with 
cicatrised cheeks, and the^ air of an eager sheep, which 
fatiitly irritated Courage. 

This nafar lyid suffered an accident to his lorry, and 
explained it fluently, with^a rapt expression, as if he were 
repe^iting a lesson (luidkly before he forgot it. 

lq^d,S:he driver in front of me Wjis going very, very 
fast. My speed was fifteen miles an hour. As I pulled out 
to overtake him . . 

‘What?* demanded Courage, wakenjng from torpor. 
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‘My lord?' said the soldier eagerly. 

‘If front lorry very fast, you fifteen miles an hour, how 
you overtake?* 

‘My lord?* said the soldier again, puzzled. 

‘Look here,’ said Courage, leaning earnestly forward 
across the desk. Ilis own sanity seemed to depend on 
bringing this story within tlie fraineworl?/ of English logic. 
‘Front lorry •go fast, you go slow. How you overtake? You 
must go faster.’ 

‘But my lord, I cannot go more than fifteen miles an 
hour. It is paintej on my lorry,’ the soldier reminded 
him with ea^r deference. 

EimbasIS^ourage sat sharply back. 

‘Three days’ stoppage of pay,’ he snapped, adding 
vindictivifly, ‘and sec that he has extra drills. Pie’s lazy.' 
He immediately felt contrite, and wished to apologise to 
somebody. ^ •* , 

Gadein knew iiothinij about the mysteries t)f orderly 
room, but .iiu^.I. about the summary punislirnents^rappcd 
out by liis own father. When tlie bash-shawish shouted 
his name, he jumped with fear, not of the^lash but of 
wincing under it; fear, also, of thc^unknown. His ^carefully 
folded emma wa^ knocked awTy, and dust clouded his 
saJidiJs. 

‘Clean them,’ ordered Mohammed ^Ahmjd, calmly 
waiting. 

Gadein sought something to clean them with. /le hid 
nothing but his fist, which, sweating, removed more polish. 

‘Here!’ said Mohammed AlOned contemptuously. He 
jeinov ed his own splendid ernma,^ todk from inside^it^a 
cleaning cloth, and watched while Gadein repa^ired the 
damage. He strafghtened Gadein’s emma, jerked liis 
jibbMi into its prpperii lines, roughly pulled his belt so 
that tlie poh'shed brass buckle was exactly centred. Then 
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the official glaze came upon his face, and he roared 
commands. 

Gadein jerked arms ^nd legs like a marionette, his mind 
blank, hanging on to cor\sciousness only through the bash- 
shavvish's voice. That ceased, he lost his last hold on 
sanity. Staring fixedly, taking care, as laid down in 
regulations, not reveal his private parts, he pulled up 
his jibbah and loosened his trousers. ** 

‘Stahd still, you ! ’ roared the bash-shavvish, shocked out 
of his accustomed petrification. 

Bimbashi Courage jumped up with 9 half -formed idea 
that the savage who had assaulted Driver B^ne must be 
lieachtng for^ a knife. The escort, a good sOxdier who 
awaited orders, stood woodenly; so Courage himself lt;apt 
forward and pinioned Gadein s arms. 

They stood ridiculously clasped for a moment, both 
trembling with, fear, ui:^til Mohammed Ahmed and the 
escort tool! over, and Bimbashi Courage withdrew, wiping 
his foreJjead, behind the table. 

In relief at his escape, he felt a flooding kindliness. 

'You’re a silly fellow, aren’t you?’ he said, with a giggle 
he could^not control. ‘V/hy you want kill me?’ ' 

Shock ur;)on shock had robbed Gadein of speech, of 
thought. The words were only sounds. 

*‘FooI, mjKlmarf. What’s the matter**with you?’ tlie bash- 
shawish bellowed in his eai. 

Oiaf voice Gadein understood. 

T did what the guard commander told me. I tried not 
to show my private parts, lout it’s difficult. Sir,’ he added, 
regaj^ning consciousness^ 

'What^guud commander, lunatic? What is difficult?’ 

Tor the lashing.’ Gadein’s face was dull with fear, his 
eyes hooded. He knew that he • had, done something 
wrong, but not what it was. 
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The bash-shawish looked closely at him for several 
seconds. He relaxed again into officiality. 

‘My lord, this man is very stupid. Someone had told 
him he would be lashed here. He meant no harmV 

BiAbashi Courage roared with laughter, in which was 
a measure of relief. Already he began to shape the story 
for telling to Sister pllis at the llOspi'^al: his fear, his 
bravery turned to ridicule by anti-climax but bravery 
none the less, the child-like stupidity of the Bunawi 
shaken by Masterson from their trees. He came out of it, 
he thought, rather .well. He surveyed Gadein with a com- 
placent and^^ternal interest. 

'Lashing presently, perhaps,’ he said jovially. ‘Fi:»st wO 
hear talk. Carry on, bash-shawish.’ 

Driver# Byrne was marched in by Sergeant Mann, 
Birnbashi Oakes’s platoon sergeant. He looked limp and 
pasty, and gave his evidence in complaining monotone. 
Musa Faragella was br.pught. His jibbah was creased to 
perfection, he stamped his iron-tipped heels on die con- 
crete floor, and his voice dripped honey. Driver Byrne had 
but his natural talent for lying. Musa was an artist, 
j^olishing the truth ^nly the little'lhat was ncces,sary. 

Birnbashi Courage looked sympathetically .^t Gadein, 
less sympathetically at Byrne. He disliked Byrne in an^ 
event for his whine, his slovenliness, his* ineffivVency as a 
mechanic, judging him, uii^onsciously, by harsher 
standards than he would have used to one of Ins ov^fn 
kind, or to one as remote from himself as Gadein. 

‘Did you call this nafar “flickitig wog”?’ 

‘No, sir,’ said Driver Byrne defiaiftly. 

‘Are you sure?’ ^ 

‘May I be struck dead, sir,’ said Byrne, dropping his 
ej^es! Indeed, he iwas* not sure, since he often called 
nafars flicking wogs , 
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Tm sorry, Byrne, that I prefer to believe a Bunawi 
ratlier than an Englishman,’ Birnbaslii Courage said stiffly. 
Forgotten were the rryssing tool-kits in an upsurge of 
chivalr)^. What were tliey but children, innocent boys 
trusting in his care? 

'Nafar Gadein good man?’ he asked the bash-shawish. 

‘Very good, myMord.’ 

*He very clean man,’ said Bimbashi Courage, looking 
approvingly at Gadein’s sandals, his belt, his emma. ‘But 
hit people not good. If you have complaint, tell officer. 
Understood?’ 

‘Yes, indeed, my lord,’ said Mohammc(^ Ahmed on 
Sadeki’s bclyilf, and translated. A look of bewilderment 
passed over Gadcin’s face. He thought slowly. Not ujitil 
ten minutes later, outside, did he fully compreU?nd, and 
the bewildered look changed to relief, to ecstasy. When 
the bash-shawisJi found ^liin again, in a quiet place behind 
the ^Prophylactic Centre, his fec^ were moving involun- 
tarily iti^the steps of a muted dance. 

‘Well, you nearly made a mess of things, didn’t you?’ 
said Mohammed Ahmed, grimly humorous. 

Gadeiij’s face, which •j'uid been lit from within, clouded 
again. He ^as filled with horror of his own stupidity, with 
self-distrust, fear of the spirits which tripped his .every 
step. He .writhell before Mohammed Ahmed, and the 
spirits, in gratitude and wd/ship. 

• You'deahed your sandals quite well,’ said Mohammed 
Ahmed. ‘The lord bimbashi has taken a liking to you. He 
wants a driver for his triAk. I said you would do as well 
a^^apyone else. Now remember what Tve told you. Keeg 
yourself, (?l<fran. Don’t a.sk (|uestions. And as you’ll miss 
parades, you can report to me for drill twice a day.’ 

‘My lord . . 

‘You call a bash-shawish “sir”, r\ot “my' lord”,’ said 
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Mohammed Ahmed patiently. T^ow get back to your 
platoon/ 

Gadein ran, singing. Then he ^ remembered that, at 
certain seasons, the spirits disapproved of singiii*jg, and 
struck* dow^n revellers with malevolent ill-will. He touched 
with the tips of apologetie fingers the tyre pressure gauge 
in his pocket, and walked quietly and ntodestly. 


V 

TIIa^RE is'lfb WORD FOR WEALTH IN THE, LANGUAGE* 

of Laweyn, only a word for goats. To the travelling trader, 
however, g:)r to the soldier on active service, goats are an 
inconvenient currency. Iron hoc blades, which produce 
wealth from the soil, form a pprtaLle and acceptable 
alternative. A hoe blad.^ is worth one goat, a hundred 
goats one Lud i. 

Gadein, trusting neither government clerks nor pieces 
of paper, drew fifty piastres of his pay every week, and, 
\fiicn he had made yeecssary dedActions for boo.t polish, 
bianco, tlic black lead which he lavished ^on tlyj tyres of 
his lc,jTy, and Musa's entertainment at the canteen, 
invested the rest in floe blades. He managed ♦J:o save a 
hoe l)lad(? a week, and, since ^here was no method of 
transferring hoe blades from Buna to Laweyn, kept thetft 
at the bottom of his kit-bag. ^ 

No letters passed^ between iJlmself and f^aweyn, for 
tfcere was no post, and no one t(‘/ read or write tl^rg. 
Gadein did not know whether Abu Bulan ^j^ma's 
father had broken off his engagement, but he continued 
collecting hoe bladps. Without a wife, he could not work 
lus land. He had no particular affection for Kama, but he 
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was familiar with her, and he had thought of her a*' his 
future wife for several months, and therefore his hoard 
of hoc blades continued to represent Kama. 

But wealth in Laweyn, as distinct from what wealth 
can buy, is abhorrent to the spirits, and it is customary 
to celebrate any access of greatness by giving a meat 
feast. A man who gives many mgat feasts^ though he 
banki^pt himself, remains rich in the esteem of his 
fellows, and, perhaps, of the spirits. 

When Gadein was aj^ioointcd to be driver of the lord 
bimbashi’s own truck, he took one hoe blade from his 
store, and said to Musa, who knew every l^ng, ‘Where 
tan I buy a gnat?' 

Musa, who should have been getting ready for parade, 
was practising balancing a stick on the point of^his chin, 
in hope that he would be able to persuade simple men 
to bet hirr^that he couldi*’t. 

‘I*know a man,’ he said absent-inindedly, hovering with 
outstrefthed arms beneath the stick. ‘What do you want 
a goat for?’ ^ 

To give a feast.’ 

Musa put the stick away and becanje interested. 

‘Shall Ir^omc^to the feast?’ he asked, putting his arm 
a|rectionately round Gadein’s shoulders. 

‘Everyofle in &e hut must come.T[t is because I’m the 
lord bimbashi’s driver.’ 

^‘But you fool, they don’t pay you any more,’ Musa said 
indignantly. , , 

Gadein’s gentle face t(|[)k on the confident lines of his 
brother Kattei’s. He had, indeed, already tried to put tw# 
men pnia*eharge, and not even tlic bai^h-.shawish’s rebuke 
had convinced him that he could not. 

‘I am the lord bimbashi’s driver,* he lepeated, in a tone 
which gave warning of offended dignity. 
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Musa shrugged. He sought income, not honour, but if 
Gadein was prepared to give a feast, he did not wish to 
discourage him. 

*A11 right. Give me the goat monpy/ 

Gadein polished the hoe blade on his sleeve, and 
handed it over with a certain reluctance, 

‘What s this?’ asked Musa, spitting. ^ 

‘A goat.’ * 

‘You’re a goat. I want fifty piastres.’ 

‘But you must exchange the hoe blade for tJie goat, 
Gadein explained.- He was used by now to Musa’s 
eccentricities 

‘Now look here,’ said Musa, marking his, words wifh# 
the hoe blade on Gadeiiis head, ‘goats cost fifty piastres. 
That is, lif you want a good one. You bought this for 
about twenty. I can sell it for five/ 

‘A hoe blade is always a go.:^t,’ Gadein said stiffly, 
rubbing his head. He generally trusted Musa, but some- 
times rcmc.iiber^'d the tool kit trick. 

‘Listen, goat-boy.’ Musa dribbled a little widi exaspera- 
tion. ‘A man who sells goats wants money, not hoe blades. 
A* man who buys hf^c blades musc make his commission 
by selling them again. If he buys and he sells a^tlie same 
price, ,liow does he live?’ 

‘By God, on his farnt.’ 

‘By God, you’re a fool,’ said*Musa, dancing aboutj ‘If 
a man’s a trader, he doesn’t have a farm. What do tfadcuf 
do in your village?’ ^ 

‘There are no traders in Law<jyn,’ said Gadein simply 
Tihen, since he was honest, added, ^Excei)t an Arab 
who comes witli b^ads for the girls. We beat«Kijp i| we 
catch him.’ 

‘By God?’ 

‘Bv God.’ 
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Musa hawked and, with great deliberation, spat. 
He neither understood, nor wished to. The episode 
confirmed his opinion of Laweyn, and his own self- 
esteeih. 

‘All right, ril buy you a goat. But youll pay m*c back 
fifty piastres. In money, not hoe blades.' 

Gadein sorrowfully returned ihp hoe blade to his kit- 
bag, wishing that he still lived in a w orld where a hoe 
blacle was always a goat. Then he remembered that he 
was giving what amounted to a two and a half goat feast, 
and he too recovered his self-esteem. 

The goat cost thirty-five piastres, whij^ left fifteen 
piastres for, Musa's commission. It arrived, self-willed, in 
Musa’s father’s taxi, and Gadein cut its tliroat according 
to the ritual laid down, in the wasteland between the 
barracks and the harimat lines. 

When^he had skiniv:;d it and set aside a leg for the 
spftits, he said shyly, Tn Lawcyii, every man has a blood 
brother.’ 

Musa spjt non-committally. 

T was never able to find a blood brother. Musa, would 
you have me?’ 

‘How t^uch^does it cost?' Musa asked cautiously. 

^ ‘Nothing. I’ve bought the goat. We must eat tl¥3 heart 
together,* then you are my heart, Jnd I am yours.’ 

‘And w-diosc is the goifc’s?’ Musa said, grinning. 

‘We will have eaten the goat’s,’ Gadein answered 
seriously. ^ , 

Musa kicked him affeAionately. , 

•. ‘fBy God, goat-bo)f, you’re a fool,’ he said, laughirug; 
the?j li^s^^es filled with tears, and t\ey embraced. They 
ate the goat’s heart, sw^caring to help and be true to each 
other, to attend each other’s faifiily feasts, and to avoid 
forbidden degrees of kinship in mai^riage, as if they were 
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true brothers. Gadein’s face became long and solemn. 
Musa wept copiously, and for several hours was deeply 
moved. 

The remainder of the goat was cooked on a fire of 
camel-^horn. All came who would, and there was singing, 
drumming on tin washbowls, and much laughter. Gadein 
danced tlie jlance of jthe young men alter a successful 
hunting, and basked for the first time in the warmth of 
public applause. 

Then Bimbashi Oakes arrived, being orderly officer. 

‘What you do?’ he demanded indignantly. 

Gadein pj^ed, frozen in the middle of his dance. It 
was Musa \m() spoke up. 

‘My lord, we are eating.’ 

‘You mifctn’t eat here.’ 

‘But my lord,’ said Gadein, thinking perhaps Bimbashi 
Oakes had not understood, ‘this is^ot a governrQent goat, 
it is a civilian goat.’ 

‘Chatterbox, said Bimbashi Oakes, peering hcron-like 
through the flame-Iit darkness. ‘Shawish, l;^ke names. 
Office in morning. Go away now.’ 

^n tliis manner G'rkoin learnt that the English did not 
like feasting, either. As for Bimbashi Oakps, her was con- 
firmed* in his belief that the Bunawi ^ere dirty, un- 
hygienic, greedy and iil-disciplincd. 

★ ★ ★ 

But nothing could take away Ga^^ein’s deliuh^ in his n^v. 
truck. It was a slegk thing painted jhe pale gold o. 
evening sunlight, its body stripped of^all superfluit!er, 
which Bimbashi Courage drove over the desbrt^aAs at 
seventy miles an hour. When Bimbashi Courage was not 
driving the truck, rested in workshops, where English 
mechanics prepared® it so that the little needle might 
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flicker to nearer eighty miles an hour. Bimbashi Courage 
loved it, and Gadcin loved it more, for he loved the thing 
itself whereas Bimbasjii Courage loved only what it could 
achiev^e. 

Gadein was not allowed to drive it. Indeed, the tliought 
of driving it made him afraid. He could, however, squat 
beside it for hoflrs, watching the n^echanics oerform their 
rites. He could clean it, polish anything polishable, black- 
leacT the tyres. Sometimes a mechanic allowed him to 
clean the sparking plugs or top up tlie batteries. He did 
this with reverence. 

At otlier times he sat beside Bimbashi Ci^^age, holding 
i tightly on tp his emma, his face smarting from the dust- 
laden wind of their progress, as they raced for mile after 
mile across the hard, flat surface of the deserU, or lolled 
in the driving seat, arm posed negligently on the door, 
while Bimbashi Courage paid calls. 

On the sixth evening of l|is ownership, Bimbashi 
Courage drove him to the hospital. They parked in a 
cul-de-sac ^f rutted dust, beside which eucalyptus leaves 
rattled drily as the evening breeze took them. From across 
the long main street, Vith its tarmi^c centre for cars aful 
its broacj dirt^, lanes for asses, camels and pedestrians, 
came the roar and babble of the suk. Down by tke river 
a spinst^’ hippopotamus bellowetl sadly, solitary now, 
mourning her kind whCi had once been lords of the 
^)lace! 

At a side gate in the high, mudbrick wall, Sister Ellis 
stood, her /ace dark agAnst the why:cness of her dress. 

JThis is Gadein,’ Kmbashi Courage told her affably cn 
EnglisJjji ^f you say keyf halak to, him, hell be very 
pleased.’ 

Gadein grinned at mention of^his name, and surve^^cd 
Sister Ellis shyly from beneath dropping lashes. 
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‘Keyf halak, Gadcin/ Sister Ellis said prettily. *1 say. 
Tommy, your bey’s been ragging matron about un- 
authorised visitors.’ 

T suppose heVl like to be an unauthorised visitor him- 
self.’ ' 

'Are you sure he hasn’t been?’ ^ 

Feeling q^iite alon«, Bimbashi Courage swung Sister 
Ellis masterfully to him, and kissed her. ITiey wglkcd 
away arm in arm. 

‘Wait a little, Gadeiii.’ Bimbashi Courage did not look 
round. 

'Yes, myi^lffd,’ said Gadein eagerly, saluting the lord 
bimbashi’s baek. 

The nights were cold after the ardent sun. Gadein took 
his greatcoat from the tool-locker, and buttoned it up to 
his neck. Tt was stained with oil from the locker, but 
Bimbashi Courage did not like to«cc it lying ir»^thc truck. 
From the odier locker ife took a tattered blanket, which 
he draped over his head, wrapping his emma fn cloth 
and laying it on the seat beside him. lie wgs no longer 
^ smart soldier, but a ragamuIRn native boy, thankful for 
warmth. 

Being unable to read, Gadein had to yiink.<#Hc began 
by thfnking about Sister Ellis, lie did nyt envy BimbasJji 
Courage possession of her, but envied the waiVith of the 
girls’ huts, and wondered how Sister Ellis could jook so 
old when her breasts were so small. He was virgin, tile 
thought of women did not tyiible hinv »;xeept a:> n 
inexplicable iincas*, but he considgred a woman ts 
h ankly as he did the milk-bag of a goat.^ 

Sister Ellis led him to think of the hoe bhfdtja nj^king 
his Jcit-bag heavy, and of the goal which could not be 
bought willj a hdfe blTide, and he started up in sudden 
fear, his hair prickling, lest he be stranded for ever in a 
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world where liis saving of hoe blades was always out- 
distanced by the cost of goats. He had seen in the hills 
the men of such a world, homeless and without folk. They 
owned ho seed to sow when the first tender leaves of the 
habil tree marked the coming of spring, nor land to break 
with the long-handled hoes. They had no wives, no sons 
and daughters, to work the land. They came to a village 
and ^vere received hospitably enough, though with 
niidgings and talk. Then they were told to go, but 
lingered, and x^rcsenlly they were made to go, with shout- 
ing and showers of stones. Sometimes thev were found 
dead on tlie hill tracks, and their spirits ^Sfej^nted tliat 
place, malevcdent, unresting. 

Gadein shivered and touched liis charm. 

An hour passed. Ilis face became grey with cold and 
his teeth chattered. He thought now only of cold, which 
was in it'^elf a tliougrit of Laweyii, wliere it was 
never cold. A lit window in the 'hospital above lowered 
its eyelid, leaving him to a darkness full of unknown 
sound. The rattle of brittle leaves he knew, a donkey s 
bray; but tliere were sudden shrieks, and ^tuiet, secret 
sounds in the tree.s’ shadow, where splits moved invisible 
who could Mot b'^ appeased because they were unknown. 
He clutched the .blanket across his face, seeking insensi- 
bility. The tyre pressure gauge was reassuring in his 
pocket,, it stood for Bimbashi Courage, and soon in its 
powerful protection lie slept. 

He slept drci'dy. A new^'jound insinuated itself into his 
dreams, though he resisted. He wa.. in darkness, and 
nuxudess ones came running. He tried to run, the foot-* 
steps rwere coming closer, but it w.;s forbidden. He 
strained with the effort to move, ^sweating and cry'ng; 
and sat up with a desperate grunt to find his chest tiglil 
against the steering wheel, behind thCi wall the sound of 
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running footsteps. He poked his head tortoise-like from 
the blanket, skin pricking. 

From the si^e gate a figure cftme, white in tj:ie pale 
light., and looking to right and Idft, vanished in the dark- 
ness of the eucalyptus trees. 

‘Gadein I ' 

Gadein 7fct out a* sigh of released tension. It was 
Bimbashi Courage’s voice. 

‘My lord?’ he said, sleepily saluting the eucalyptus 
trees. 

‘You not me. Understand?’ 

‘I cannr^l^ you, my lord.’ 

Bimbashi Courage swore at his own inadt?ir[uatc Arabi^ 
and that thick woolly head. 

Trou not see me. I not here. If anyone speak you, I not 
here.’ His voice was urgent. 

There was a pause. 

‘Under^^i'i^V my lordf said Gadein, saluting again. " 

‘Oh, God, what i fool!’ groaned Bimbashi Courage in 
English. 

^ But Gadein, fully awake now, ^lid indeed understand. 
He had seen his bit'ther Tula come running many times 
from the girls’ huts, he knew what woiiW follftw. 

Thcirc were voices ^on the other side of#the wall.' Gadein, 
his liand sliaking with terror, pulled the •starter of 
Bimbaslii Courage’s truck. The truck was powei^ul, but 
Bimbashi Courage was in danger and would protect him.. 
He knew what he must do. 

A faint ‘Oh, God*’ came from tlje tiiees; but the voices 
were too near for protest. 

Powerful headSghts cut arcs in the daflcnf;s5# The 
engine purred quietl)j. The truck leapt backward, and 
•topped witli a protesting jar. ‘Handbrake!’ Gadein said 
aloud, placating tht domestic spirits. There was always 
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something in tlie rite he forgot, and Bimbashi Courage’s 
truck was very terrifying. 

He tried again, carc'fnl to forget iiotliing. Elbows out 
like a nervous rider, liafids gripping the steering wheel 
as if in the strength of his grip lay safety, bolt upright on 
the slippery scat^he began to edge the truck backwards 
down the narrow lane. 

I say, there’s a truck starting.’ The words, in 
English, were incomprehensible, but the voice was 
near. 

Another voice, female, 'You must stop it, then. Captain 
Roberts.’ 

Gadein looked behind him as he reversed down the 
lane, but the sight of the wall, so near, so solid, unnerved 
him. He gripped the steering wheel harder, staring rigidly 
in front, trusting to the English magic. The truck moved 
by starts, he altcrnattrly j^rcssed and took his foot off 
the accelerator. Trickles of sweat lan down his forehead. 
The front wing delicately scraped tlu' wall, and he jerked 
the wheel ro*jnd. There was a tearing jar, and before he 
could think, the r:^ar of the truck was heading for the 
eucalyptus trees. He jerked again, anc: again. lie did not 
want to go Air, o’dy far enough to lead pursuit away from 
Bimbashi Courage,, but that far he must go. * 

A man came from the gate, shouting in English, then, 
as he savv Gadein, in pidgin Arabic. 

^You, boy!’ he roared terrifyingly. ‘Stop, stop!’ 

Gadein stared hard at ^^othing. The man was English, 
and an officer, it was a physical affort to resist his 
coinniand, but Gafjcin pressed his foot down harder oii^ 
the aa-vel'cratbr. The truck roared backward, a taxi hooted 
wildly in the main road behind him, and Gadein stalled 
the engine just in time, the truck’s tail slicking out of the 
cul-de-sac. 
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'Lunatic, buffalo, camel,’ bellowed the taxi-driver, 
welcoming a break in the monotony of driving; then saw 
the English, backfired, and vaiii^iicd in a cloud of blue 
smoke. 

Ciulein sat demurely, settling his emma ui)on his head, 
for witliout it he was not a soldier. 

Ton, bo}^’ roared .the English officer, puffing slightly, 
llis face was redder than his hair. He wore the rej^ and 
black lettered armband of the military police. 

‘My lord?’ said Gadcin respectfully, as if he had noticed 
the man for the first time. He was trembling, but 
triumph an,^^^ 

‘'^ou speak English?’ 

‘No, my lord.’ 

‘DainiP. Matron, he doesn’t speak English.’ 

Then you had better speak Arabic, Captain Roberts.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Captain Roberts th(#ightfiilly, anrj looked at 
Gadein. 

Two other ..len, wearing red police caps, began to 
search the truck, tianing oveir petrol tins ar^l spare tyre, 
looking in the tool-lockcr, ^ 

‘Do you know ivhat you’re searching for?’ matron 
asked. 

‘N(f, ma’am/ 

Her eye, terrible in the headlights, took theVi between 
wind and water, and they v^tlidrew together into the 
darkness. 

‘Captain Roberts,’ matron .^|iid, ‘if you, cannot give 
sensible orders, phrase give no ordj^rs at all. You’vf 
already allowed this officer to esca^ie through yctir 
stupidity, after I’d^given perfectly clear iiistriAflcinsgNow 
pcrl^aps you’d better leave matters to me.’ 

^ ‘Yes, matron,’ stfid Caxilain Roberts, saluting in spite of 
himself, and stepped meekly into darkness with his men. 
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Matron surveyed Gadein from his emma to the oil 
stains on his greatcoat. 

Ton speak no English?’ 

Gadein stared in front of him. 

Matron bit her strait lower lip, but she was brave. 

‘Who your officer?’ Her tongue tripped over the un- 
accustomed syllables of pidgin Arabic; grey lined face 
waring colouring in the headhghts’ glare. 

‘My lady?’ 

‘What you do here?’ 

A puzzled though deferential frown showed itself on 
Gadeins forehead. 

‘My lady, taxi was coining along the main road. I had 
to stop until it was past. Then your lord came to me.’ 

Matron pursed her lips. She knew when she WiVs beaten. 

‘Captain Roberts,’ she said, perhaps you three men are 
capable o| taking this*.ivehicle’s number, and making a 
complaint to its unit?’ 

‘Yes, Inatron. Certainly, matron.’ 

She scori^yd to spy on their bumbling, but marched 
away, a small, upright figure, to discover which of her 
Sisters had been entertaining officers., 

When ?.limbij>jShi Courage emerged from his liiding 
place, he found Gadein shaking with laughter, and 
humming, ‘a little song of triumph. 

‘Very, very good, my l6rd,’ Gadein said, saluting. 

* Bimbashi Courage grunted dismally. He looked farther 
ahead than ^Gadein, to ^hom the morrow was always 
an eternity away. ^Only thus, in La^veyn, could life be 
e»d:.ired. • 


★ ★ ★ 

Gadein stood on the lion-skin in Masverson Bey’s office, 
looking stiflly down a wildcat’s thuoat. The ritual had 
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been terrifying, but he felt strong in Bimbashi Courage's 
protection. A numl^er of people talked in English, and 
their words were not translated, t>ut Bimbashi Courage 
was there, speaking for him. 

‘I Entirely fail to understand,' Mastcrson Bey said 
vindictively, cocking and uncocking llie toy pistol he 
kept on his ^desk as a^ paperweight, ‘hox*? a company's so 
ill-conducted that a driver ean take out tlie company 
commander's truck and cruise about the town wirhout 
anybody knowing.' 

lie paused expectantly. 

Coiiragc^^l^od stiffly to attention, face pale, lips set. 

‘You haw no suggestions to offer, Courage?' 

‘No, sir.' 

‘Very ’rcll. I have never had cause to doubt an officer's 
word. I don't propose to start now. Your company clearly 
needs an example. I shall make ay example of ^his nafar. 
A month's confineincnt ^o barracks. Sixty days stoppage 
of pay. Dism.’.v 

Courage and Gadf ui walk(;d back to the company lines 
together; or rather, Gadciii walked respectfully behind 
Bimbashi Courage. ^ * 

Courage sought for ..omething to say, for soryethiiig he 
could#say in Arabic. The soft footfalls bcfiind unaccount- 
ably irritated him. ' 

‘Gadcin.' 

‘My lord?' Gadein ran eagerly a few steps to ciftch up? 
Ilis voice was reverent. ^ ^ 

‘Damn. Nothing.' JIow explain, without an interpreter, 
tfiat, at whatever cost, Sister Ellis fnust be protected^ ^ 

By the officers' Jiving quarters he p'aused,® acjpd^ng a 
drink. 

‘Gfadein, take mtwicy.*' 

lie unbuftoned tjie breast pocket of his bush-jacket, 
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damp with sweat, and, pulling out limp notes, thrust them 
at Gadcin, dropping his eyes. 

'No, my lord. That isn’t possible.’ 

'Wh^?’ 

Gadein grinned with embarrassment, shrugged, and 
clicked his tongi^e. 

A little fear entered Courage’s^ mind, i^fter all, he 
understood them so little. 

'You no say anything?’ 

Gadcin clicked again, the nervousness this time from 
hurt pride. 

'No, my lord.’ 

• 'God darrjn and blast it,’ said Rimbashi Courage in 
English, hating himself and Gadein, then walked quickly 
into his room and slammed the door. 

Gadein shambled back to the barrack hut, as he had 
once returned to Karnji^ without his bells. He understood 
botli incidents only in the terms pf malevolent spirits. lie 
had solight eagerly to help, and the spirits had visited 
their fnistnyiion upon him, despite even the protection of 
Bimbashi Courage. There was nothing to be done about 
it. He thought, tliercfore, about six.*y days stoppage of 
pay relatiiije to tjic price of goats. 

Two months’ pay meant twenty goats, which .was a 
fiftli of Katina’s bride-price. For salrificing a fifth of his 
claim to possess Kama, IVe had been offered money by 
^iimba^ihi Courage. Gadcin saw the goats cleiuly, ring- 
straked, speckled and Idack, but he could not see the 
money. Besides, Bimbaslii Courage ,was an Englishman. 

* Masterson Bey held his orderly rooms in the evenin':;, 
beli^viijgi that parade time should ii,ot be wasted; and 
there were few men in the barrack hut when Gadein got 
there. They were more charitable tlmn Laweyn, il less 
interested. 
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'Well, Gadefn, did you get a lashing this time?' 

‘Sixty days' witliout pay.' 

‘By God I ' Solemn whistles, and everyone thought of its 
effect upon hiifi. Sixty days stoppage of pay, tb men 
with A^ives to buy, was a more serious matter than sixty 
lashes. 

‘What wer^ you doing with the truck? ^Musa asked, his 
eyes calculating. 

‘I wanted to drive it.* 

‘Down by tlie hospital?' 

‘It's quiet there.' 

‘Has thaJ^K^stard paid you to keep quiet about it, or 
is Jir too mean?' ^ 

‘Shut up, Musa.' Gadein rose tlireateningly. 

‘All riglit, all right,’ said Musa pacifically; but tucked 
away the memc^ry for future use. 

So they left him. They were syippathetic onl^ because, 
seeing everything subjectively, they f(jlt the punishifient 
as it would ha '^ affected themselves. When they tealise'd 
that they had not been punished, they forgot their 
sympathy. 

^ Gadein would haj^c slept, cxceqJt that he had to report 
hourly to the guaulrc jm, so he went on thin|jing about 
goats# He looked out once or twice at the sun to see if it 
was time, and then Slouched across th^scjiiaijc, walking 
apologetically, as he liad done4)etore he became a soldier 
and trusted in the English magic. A voice hailed Mm. 

'You! Nafarl' 

‘Yes, sir.' ^ 

• ‘You march across the square,’ !>aitf the bash-shajvish, 
still at a distance^ ‘not lounge across 'it as if.you^were 
socking lost goats. Have you lost some goats?’ 

Cfadein was noli surprised that this powerful man read 
fiis thoughts. 
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Tcs, sir/ he said. 

Nor was Mohammed Ahmed surprised that Gadein was 
tliinking about goats. ^Long, long ago, so long ago that it 
was ifi another existence, he had come from a village 
himself. 

There are no goats in the army,’ he said decisively, 
‘except you. Wnat do you mean by taking that truck 
out?’ 

Gadein stammered. He would have liked the bash- 
shawish to think well of him. But he said nothing. 

Mohammed Ahmed looked at liim with a certain 
approval. He knew most of what went on \jhc company. 

K^ood,’ he said, and patted Gadein’s shoulder. ‘Don’t 
do it again. Now marcli properly. Step off smartly with 
the left foot. By the fra-onl ! Quick! Mar ! ’ ♦ 

He watched the gangling figure turn once more to a 
self-respecting soldiery and as the muezzin began his 
e\©iing call, liiirried to wash faqp, hands and feet before 
reporting himself, in a soldierly manner, to the One God, 
the All-Powerful, tlie Compassionate. 


VI 

WHEN THE COMPANY «r-WA.S ORDERED ON ACTIVE 

•'lorvicet to North Africa, Alxlulla Effendi developed 
stomach trouble, and Bh^nbashi Oakes discovered a fund 
of reminiscence about tlie tram-lines in Tobruk. 

The news was brought to the barrack hut, as usual, b^v 
Musa Faragella. ^ 

Wc’ re to be on supplies,’ he said, exulting. He had no 
authority for the statement, but it vuas desirable, and 
therefore true. 
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Two days later, their lorries were taken away. 

Were being turned into an infantry company/ said 
Musa P'aragella from the depths ^of gloom. There’s a 
battle going on* in the north. TJie English are *lieirig 
beaten* They’re afraid they’ll be turned out of Egypt and 
Palestine and Buna, they’re sending the^best men into 
battle to be i|illed, so {hat only women and children will 
be left to oj^pose them. I have this from rny cousin in 
hospital, also from the suk.’ 

'By God?’ 

‘By God.’ 

Two mcio^l^m Musa’s hut attempted to desert, and 
Gadcin began to take a particular j^ride in gleaning Tiis* 
rifle. 

They \fere played out of barracks l>y tlie band, and 
their salute was taken by an old, crazy general who had 
once quelled a mutiny of their frtliers, armed ^)nly with 
a swagger cane. His spiwt was as fiery as ever, he wc^uld 
cheerfully ^ia\^ h'd them, still with a swagget cane, 
against tanks and dive-bombers; but his^tired body 
^vilchcd with the malaria germs of two continents, and 
he could show his Ir^ve for them only by standing rigidly 
at the salute, though his body cried out jn aguny. 

'Sil^ old bastard,’ said Musa. ‘See him leave a soft job 
to chase Germans.’ * 

Musa was in a I^ad temper, lAcause he had had to leave 
half his accumulated kit behind. Gadein, distrustWil, haJ» 
left his hoe blades; but he had^made a srnajl sacrifice of 
goat’s liver to the s[>irits who guard travellers, and bought 
R little butter, with which he anointed his head. , , 

This man’s filtiiy,’ roared Bimbaslti Oataeu, , al^'eady 
overwrought, at inspection, and had him taken to be 
scrubbed. ^ • 

They were packed into the wooden-scated carriages of 
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the train, twelve with full equipment to a compartment, 
and for tlirec days steamed slowly along the single track, 
ruled like an engincciYS dream across the grey-dun desert, 
undcr^the pitiless sun. ^Towards evening 'of the third day, 
they embarked on flat barges towed behind two river 
steamers, slept wrapped in their blankets under the 
brilliant stars, and forbore to trai\ their fc«t in the cool 
water for feiir of crocodiles. 

"fallen they were at the end of the world which any 
man knew. Angry, cofFee-coloured olficials in larbushes 
shouted orders at them in scarcely recognisable Arabic. 
They were ordered into a train, and out They were 
marched iiVo the desert and ordered to bed down, and 
when they were comfortable, they were called up agaiTi 
and marched to a tiansit camp which was fuVl, so they 
bedded down hi the soiled desert behind the mud huts. 

In tlie morning the)i huddled in desolate groups about 
the'* 'compound until Mohammed Ahmed, without orders, 
held a'paradc and inspection of shattering severity. 

TM like to know where the officers are,* complained 
Musa, checked for dust in his rifle barrel. 

The officers had spent the night,. at a grand hotel of 
forbiddiufc^ splendour, with malachite bidets in every bed- 
room, and plush curtains heavy with the dust o§ dead 
t^haroahs.;- 

Now Ilimbaslu Courage was fighting the company's 
■i*)attle fty tclciilionc. No one was expecting them. No one 
had orders to forward t^.em northward. G.It.Q., looking 
eagerly beyond Alamein to Fuka, ,to Mersa, even to 
Spllpin, had no thouglit to spare for rearward glancet. 
Whcii IJimbashi Courage produced hLs papers, the coffee- 
coloured officials said contemptuously, ‘Those jiapcrs are 
from Buna. We do not take orders fnxn Buna.* 

In the afternoon the civilian exprQ,ss left for the north. 
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a sleek white train with compartments air-conditioned, 
sleeping berths, and aproned Frencli chefs. 

Bimbaslii Courage marched his ct)mpany to the station, 
and ordered theni into this train. ^The soldiers, grinning, 
bounced up and down on the cushioned seats, and 
festooned the corridors with lavatory jpaper. Officials 
buzzed angrily al)out the platform, between the telephone 
and Bimbashi Courage. 

‘My men are in this train, and they’re staying in this 
train,' said Bimbashi Courage, wlio liad x^assed beyond 
anger to the blmd xiatience of desx:)air. ‘The sooner it imlls 
out, the soOii^P^ou can run another.' 

In a last stand, a ticket collector was desjoatched, 
looking unhax:)pily at the rifles, to demand two hundred 
and fifty tTckets. 

‘Send the bill to General Alexander,' said Bimbashi 
Courage couricously. 

So they arrived amid Sic convulsion of Cairo. Gad^in, 
leaning fro^^^ d ^ light-xiacked window, saw tali* white 
buildings seeming to ^way against tlie sky, iv^d was sick, 
'yiey changed into a lesser train, and pedlars hung about 
the carriages, cryinj^ their wares, fountain xiens, combs 
and mirrors, charm Liacclcts, and che:y:i kn^es. The 
village? boys stared open-mouthed, and th^' pedlars passed 
the word, ‘They're Bunawi. They’ll buy anything. They 
don’t know.' 

Musa Faragella's eye glinted, lie iiicked u^) a fcTuntain 
Xien from the nearest tray. 

‘By God, it's beautiful.' 

•lie removed the cap, and viewed the silvery nib with 
v/onder. 

‘Sc;c, Gadeiii.' 

*He [xissed^it to Gadcin behind him, who examined it. 

‘Let Mohammed Abbas see,’ said Musa, taking another 
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fountain pen. ‘Let them all see. If they see, tlic^ will buy. 
It is surely magic.’ 

Presently everyone^' in the carriage had a fountain 
pen. The train begaiv to move. The pedlars, unpaid, 
cried piteously, blasphemously, obscenely, for their 
wares. ^ 

Musa Faragella hung triumphant froiai the step, 
taunting them. 

‘We are Bunawi. Well buy anything. Yah, flicking 
Egyptians ! ’ 


★ ★ ★ 

' ‘You are €. buffalo,’ said Shawish Abdullahi, senior 
shawish in charge of Bimbashi Oakes’s platoon. He thrcvV 
a rock at Gadcin’s sandalled feet. ^ 

‘Stand still when I talk to you,’ said Shawish Abdullahi. 
‘You are cow, a goat^^a camel, a dog. Now put some oil 
in }^our gear-box as the English 5?jrgcant tells you. Hurry! 
Hurry!'’ 

He expcjlitcd Gadein’s progress with further rocks, 

which Gadein d^'d not resent. Shawish Abdullahi, more 

% ( 

used to camels than to lorries, was Unown to be a short- 
tempered^- mai\ because for sc\’enteen years he had 
awaited promotion to bash- shawish. He still hopc^vl that 
if he thrcjV enough rocks he would gain a crown to wear 
above his three stripes. H^* aimed badly, and was popular. 
•His drners gkiclly suffered the rock-throwing in the cause 
of Shawish ^bdullahi’s disserved promotion. 

Shawish Abdullahi observed from .'he corner of his eye 
tker cloud of dust which heralded Bimbashi Oakes's 
appr^^atf^hv He rcdcnibled his efforts. 

‘Shawish Abdullahi ! ’ 

‘My lord?’ 

‘Shawish Abdullahi, he must not do- that,’ said Biml)ashi 
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Oakes, who sometimes became confused between the 
second and tliird personal x^ronouns. 

‘By God, no, my lord,' said Shawish Abdullahi 
with reinforced indignation, arid went on throwing 
rocks. * 

Biinbashi Oakes groaned, and, feeling^ that the world 
was too iniic^i with hiii;^, scuffed on his way. 

It was the morning of their dex:)arture for Libya. The 
company had been remobiliscd. (hrdcin had a lorry again, 
riis neat jibbah had been taken away and replaced by a 
battledrcss, the jacket and trousers of which did not 
match. wore a steel helmet on the Irack of his 

head like a halo, indicating that he was, by.»order, in a* 
state of battle-prex^aredness. 

Accordftig to the ox:)eration order which Bimbashi 
Oakes liad confidently read, through an interpreter, to his 
shawishya the previous evening, i Platoon wc^rld move 
at 0530 hours to pick tip Italian x^i*isoners-of-war ^nd 
NAAFI goo'^-) 1 /. transxrort to Tobruk. 

At 06(K) hours Mn:.:i said to Gadcin, ‘My^lorry won't 
sjjart, and the self-cstart no longer says anything. You 
must give me a tow.'t 

T haven't a tow-roioe. 

‘Then you must bring your lorry belling mine, and give 
me a push. That's how the English sergeant d4es it.' 

Gadcin climbed obediently iflto his cab and started the 
engine, lie circled in a wide sweex^, raising a cftnid Oi"* 
dust, cUid came behind Musa's ^j^rry with th^ 
be exx)ected of one iloing what an English sergeant did 
Musa’s lorry jerked forward, stox^ped, and Gadcin Ivt it 
again on the reboiwid. Musa’s lorry sta/ted; hhlf Ga^Jcin s 
had ^ to be removed to workshox^s for repairs to the 
r^idiator. 

It was now 0800 tours, and Bimbashi Oakes was on his 
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way to mobile company headquarters to explain why 
A Platoon, like B and C platoons, had remained where 
it was. 

Sliavvish Abdiillahi iidiilged in a pclssion of rock- 
throwing. Sergeant Mann, uncomfortable because iVe was 
on parade and jiad to wear a shirt, went from lorry to 
lorry with his usual air of coni]:)etjnit nursqpiaid to the 
helpless young. lie was a solidly built man, burnt all over 
to a rieh mahogany, who spent much spare time in the 
drivers’ huts, learning their tongue and their ways. In 
the platoon he was esteemed only a little less than Bash- 
shawish Mc^hammed Ahmed. His Engli^*^;* colleagues, 
•however, thi'ught him bomb-happy. 

‘Sergeant, the petrol docs not come.’ 

‘Blow into the tank, then. Look, like this.’ 

‘Musa Faragella said that when the petrol did not come 
in his fathers taxi, be unwound this screw on the 
carbiirettor.’ 

‘MusS: Faragella’s father’s taxi is not an army lorry,’ 
said Sergeaitt Mann without bitterness. ‘You leave the 
carburettor alone.’ 

He readjusted it. The petrol came. 

‘Thank you, sc^^rgeant. You are very, very clever.’ 

‘Don’t talk so much, and get in your lorry. You’»/e on 
parade.’ X 

At 1200 hours the first lorries moved off in ragged 
^v)nvoyf Bimbashi Oakes, with modified pride, at their 
head. The drivers ehccrc^^l, happy lo be alive, to be men 
driving a lorry, to be going towards fhe war, away from 
p;jra|les in the mobilisation centre on the arid plain. 

G[^lcjy[i ibad many charms suitably (jisposed about the 
cab. In )iis arm bracelet was the paper written by 
Mohammed Ahmed. Behind the driving mirror were 
three grasses twisted in the way whiijli sometimes a\'erts 
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evil. The tyre pressure gauge was in his trouser pocket. 
He took his hands from the steering wheel, and waved 
with the rest. In his excitement he stamped his foot hard 
down on the Accelerator, and jvatched with helpless 
wondc!r the lorry in front approaching him at incredible 
speed. Ilis mind was still five minutes behind, the grin 
of triumpli s^ill on his^lips. There was a jarring crash. He 
sat there, foot still on the accelerator, hands off the wheel, 
grinning, while his lorry ground doggedly away at*the 
truck in front. 

In this manner the spirits caused him to be towed 
ignominioqslpP^x hundred miles from the Nile Delta to 
Tobruk. 


VII 

MUSA FAP COUNTED HIS GAINS THE 

uncertain firelight. 

'One pound. Two pounds. Three pounds. And forty- 
seven piastres. That j good, for one* week. In a year, when 
we Ve been on supplies, I shall be rich.' ^ t 

GaeJein clicked his tongue. It meant envy, rebuke, 
uncertainty, sadness, ^t saved him the trouble ijf thinking 
exactly what he did mean. 

They sat by Musa's lorry on the plain above Tobruk. • 
Across* the iiiurow road was r^minefield, inadequately 
guarded by sagging, barbed wire. One driver had blown 
Iwmself up on it, and been buried*. He was already^fqf- 
gotten, like the m^n who had once d/ven ^^rcjpked 
tanks and lorries which lay about tliem. 

^ W^ien they had arrived that afteinoon, Gadein had 
jumped eagerly frogn his lorry, lifle and bayonet at the 
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ready; but there was no war, only the wreckage of war, 
and scattered camps squatting like tinkers among the 
minefields. • 

The town, too, was dir>appointmg. Rumburs had flown. 
It was rich. It was as great as Buna. No, Bimbashi'Who 
Moves Like the ^Wind had said it was as great as Cairo. 
Til ere were rich Italians living therf^, and w^^men. But it 
was^only a mess of twisted steel and smashed, stained 
concrete, hanging above the peacock sea. 

Musa, who had stolen some NAAFI beer and had a 
hango\’(T, began complaining as soon as they arrived. No 
huts had been built for them. There were •'?vcn tents. 
It was cclJ‘ The cooks had not prepared tea. Musa 
squatted in the dust, cap comforter drawn over his ears 
to meet tlie upturned collar of his greatcoat, while Gadein 
drew two men’s rations from the supply lorry, poured 
petrol on fand heaped«<n an empty petrol tin and lit it, 
cooked slew of bully beef, sesai^ie oil and groundnuts. 
He made a nest of blankets and water tins beside the fire 
for Musa ancj himself. 

‘By God, youre like a woman,’ Musa had complained 
venomously; but now fie was warm,, he had eaten most 
of the sterv, aiyl was counting his money. Everything 
else could await^ tomorrow. Tomorrow he would 'build 
a hut. Toi/iorrow he would make himself comfortable. 
Tomorrow he would look Jtfter his lorry. There is always 
'^umorro%. Tomorrow, in the time of the apricots; which 
is never. 

‘You’ll get leprosy if you’re not careful,’ Gadein said. 

rWi^iy will I get leprosy? What’s this talk about leprosy?* 
MusafCh/^.S‘j\o be jlCevish. * 

Tie who steals gets leprosy. You may die.’ 

Musa laughed, but looked about hiVn with a certain 
apprehension. lie believed in nothing* and everything. 
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1 don't steaV I was carrying tea and sugar. There were 
little holes in the sacks and I swept the leakings off the 
floorboards. The Libyans don’t ca^e, as long as it’s^ sugar.’ 

Gadein was Silent. It irked hinl that Musa, who did so 
little ^o propitiate the spirits or even his own God, could 
become rich, while he met only with disaster. But the 
spirits were like that. , 

This is all nonsense about leprosy. Isn’t it?’ Miisa’^soft 
voice was appealing. Gadein knew that his eyes would be 
filling with tears. Yet Musa must have a magic which he 
himself did not^ossess. 

Terhapft^R all right for you. Not for me.’ 

‘r would be all right for you, too,’ Musa saiti* regaining 
confidence. 'But you’re afraid.’ 

‘Yes, rfti afraid,’ Gadein said sadly. 

‘By God, youVe a goat. Don't you want to make any 
money?’ •* 

T want a bride-price. But I don’t want IcprOo^. 

‘What d^ yc buy a girl for?’ Musa asked contemptu- 
ously. ‘I won’t buy a „irl. They buy me.’ ^ 

^ Gadein dipped his clean haiuHnto the mess tin and 
fished thoughtfully ^or a morsel of bullv-l)ccf. None was 
left. 

‘Ilrtw do you till your land without a^wifo?’ he asked, 
not really caring. 

‘I haven’t got any land. WhSt do you want to till land 
for? You can drive now. Wliy^on’t you drive^a taxii " 
That's* what I shall do. But I 'IHall also go, into politic.. 
My cousin, Abdnllt Effendi, has j)roTjfiised me a place. 

• There are no taxis in I.awcyn, or any politics.’ GiKloin 
spoke sorrowfully •from far away, froni anoth*et W(‘#ld. 

‘Hy God?’ 

By God.’^ 

What do you do, Alien?’ 
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Gadein sighed. What did they do? In spring, when the 
egrets came to tell of the following rain, they went out, 
man and wife together, and cleared the stubble fields. 
Smoke from the stubbie fires mingled with smoke from 
beneath the cooking pots, and women were rich' with 
child. Then the-v rose in the cool dawn and sowed, 
breaking the earth’s crisp crust w?tli the fttrniliar hoe, 
wor|^'ing without rest tluough the morning heat. Then 
there was the aching stiffness of weeding, and a day at 
the hunt, and the goats bore their kids. Presently there 
was harvest, and feasting, and lime to ^lugh. Time to 
lau^h if harvest was good, time to laugh if ifvl*'’\s bad, for 
though cliiWren might die there was always tomorrow. 
What did they do, who drove no taxis and had no 
politics? 

'Nothing,' he said humbly, and began drumming on the 
iron waten'container br.ude him. He touched it lightly at 
first Nvith only his finger-tiixs, thVn with the full palm, 
rhythm^ and counter-rhythm, delicate, syncopated half- 
beats which .Mirobbed through the darkness. 

He sang in a high, nasal voice : 

I have fij[le(l three baskets with grain, food for a child. 

I have filled four baskets with grain, ami one child inore. 

Crow, Knko ai\d Kwodi, you loill grow stro7ig and fat. 

You will fill twelve baskets with grain when you are 
Ken. 

Other soldiers beside ^ »cir fires look up the bea'c, and 
sang of far-off villages. 

•‘There’s one consolation,’ said Bimbashi Oakes indig* 
naritk’, r^tiatting dn his camp-bed ame,ng the s(]ualor of 
the officers’ lines. The nals are enjoying themselves, if 
we aren’t.’ ^ 

A. rock landed between Gadein and Musa, scattering 
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the fire, ricoctietting liarstily Irom the water-tank, 
breaking the delicate rhythm. 

‘Everybody on parade!’ shouthd Shawish Ab^iullalii. 
‘Harry! Hurry*! Hurry! Everybody on i^arade." 

ITiey gathered, grumbling; shapeless figures huddled 
in blankets and greatcoats against the cold. 

‘Everyboc^ must fill up with petrol immediately. Sec 
to your oil and tyres. Dismiss now. Hurry! Iliwry! 
Hurry I’ 

‘Shawish Abdullahi, it’s too dark. There is no petrol. I 
cant see the dj^stick for oil. We must do this tomorrow.’ 

‘Tomorn(ij0F at dawn you must work. Hurry, ngwl 
Hill ’y I’ 

Rocks whirled through the darkness. 

‘My tu?nmy feels bad,’ said Musa fretfully. ‘You must 
do my lorry for me. You can take it out tomorrow if vou 
hke.’ 

‘Docs it feel like leprofy?’ 

‘Of coiirs.. it doesn’t, goat-boy.’ Musa laughed uneasily. 
'You’ll make some UiOiiey, too, if you’re smatl.' 

Gadein breathed out a triple Vgh, and went absent- 
mindedly to seek pcirol. Half of him remained in Laweyn, 
lionour restored, eiiildren playing aboutthis f8et. There 
was \\o laughter in the army. No oncfknevv Laweyn’s 
jokes. How they woifld have laughed in the seniors’ hut 
at mistaking water for petrol in the darkness, aiijj filling 
Musa’s tank with it. Shawish Ab^jpullalii only tlircw rocks. 

★ ★ ★ 

Ilash-shawish Mohammed Ahmed hjmself addre%st?d 
them at first light. 

‘Ygu will load \ip your lorries with petrol. It is a special 
lietrol, for the grcift aeroplanes which carry bombs. Until 
they have it, they (auiiiot fly. You have been chosen to 
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take it to them because you will drive carefully and fast. 
This is a great honour. But this petrol/ he added 
pointedly, 'is not of a kind used by Libyans. And 1 am 
coming with you.' « 

Bimbashi Oakes led the convoy. lie had been asked to 
reacli Marble Arch, four hundred miles away, in five days, 
and he had said rashly, being spiritually oi^ the Eighth 
Army, that he could do it in four, lie drove his own truck, 
cap squashed flat, bush-jacket slcc\ es rolled up to rev eal 
thin, sunburnt arms, and as he drove he crooned in a 
cracked voice : 


My lily of the lamplight. 

My own Lili Marlene. 

Up the familiar narrow road he drove, along \vhich he 
had been chased fewer times than he cared to remember. 
At jthe A*:aincd colufans of Acroma, where tattered 
Libyai:^s sold eggs and bread beside the unmarked graves, 
tears came to his eyes. At Gazala, splendid with the 
memory of '"South Africa, he tilted his nose imperially, 
and ditched Lili Marine for Sari Marais. The flat, du)i 
desert stretched on either side to the blue lulls and the 
blue sea. \Vrapped in memories, he drove very fast. 

Sergeant Manu and his English mechanics, at tHe rear 
of the coifv^oy, phlegmatically pickecl up the ])icces. Petrol 
failed. ^Clutch springs went. From the bellies of ancient 
engines, sorely tried, c? me the death knocks of big-end 
bearings. \V7lh j)ieces oV’ string, with chewing-gurti, with 
secret, strange devices learnt in bacLyard garages of the 
English Midlands, among the pigeon lofts and the prile 
swe!>t fjeas. Sergeant Mann and his mechanics kept the 
convoy moving. 

Down, down drove Bimbashi Oake.s into Derna of the 
cool white houses and the scarlet K)ugainvillea, switch- 



backing clown the zigzag sweeps of the escarpment where 
the road curved between scrub-covered gulleys like axe- 
clcfls in the hillside. Dcrna was iiiflefensiblc; and, almost 
alone in (^yrenfiica, survived. N('^ skeletons of steel and 
shattei*ed concrete haunted its shady roads. Australians, 
happy with Carmel wine, might pock the white walls with 
exuberant lilje shots; silently, in a cellar, a man might die 
wlio had lived dangerously behind the enemy’s lines, 
hiding iii caves among the enfolding hills. But Derna 
dreamed on, quite indefensible. 

‘By God!’ said Gadcin when lie came to the hilltop 
ovcrlookirijg^is green place, oiilpost of the fertile lands 
beyond. He gazed ax^prehensivcly over the drop at 

the road’s edge. A hundred feet below, emmet-like lorries 
were nosilg cautiously iq^ the hairinn bends. 

Gadein had just had an unfortunate cxx^crience with a 
column of tank transx)ortcrs, ei^^ht-whcelcd ^monsters 
drawing trailers. The roisd was a narrow ribbon of tarfhac 
with a foot di*'p on either side to tlie soft dust^of the 
desert. The lank ' ansporters had no iy tent ion of 
becoming stuck in the dust. They held the crown of the 
^xid, inq^erturbably^ con.scious llfat the vehicle which 
could knock them off It had yet to reac^i thetasscmbly 
lines. . ^ 

Gadein knew froiA experience that EngliJb drivers 
always gave way at the last Aioment, yelling ‘Flicking 
wog,’ but diving for the desert noiy the less. 

Tt ir« because thc^y dare not ^favc acc idents/ a x)iour 
ombashi named Isl^ag Abdel Rahman haJ explained, 
‘"'j/hen they have accidents, they afe always hurt. WJieji 
we liave an aceidci^:, vve call on God to !#ave us.*Tb^y^nly 
say, “Flicking hell”.’ 

Secure in this x)rvftection, Gadein enjoyed holding firmly 
to the? middle of tht^road, watching the English driver’s 
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face change from determination througli apprehension 
and panic to fury as he swung the wheel hard over. 
Gadeip, however, had never met a tank transporter. 
Neither, for that matter, had the pious dmbashi. Gadeiii 
had cannoned lightly off two of them before hi^ brain 
began to work, and his own face changed through appre- 
hension to panic, though not to fury. , 

Qther drivers, similarly disillusioned, halted behind 
him on the hilltop, and fearfully watched the crawling 
lorries below. 

‘Hurry I Hurry! Hurry!’ shouted Slwvvish Abdullahi, 
rushing among them. Tigs. Dogs. Buffalo^^.. Egyptians. 
Hurry! Ktrry!’ 

Gadein climbed shakily back into his cab, touching 
each charm in turn. He pulled the self-startel. Nothing 
happened. With relief, he climbed down again. 

‘Shawtth Abdullahif. my engine is broken.’ 

‘tool. Lunatic. Latrine clean»r. How is it broken?’ 

Shawish Abdullahi knew more about the internal 
organisation? of a camel than of a motor-lorry. 

‘By God, Shawish Abdullahi, I don’t know.’ 

Shawish Abdullahi looked about thim for rocks. Tlierc 
were onlj greev^ boulders or little stones. He felt helpless. 

Shawish Yali^/i joined the conference. He had risen 
swiftly in rank because he knew afi about lorries, having 
driven for a trading coinf>any whose trucks were often to 
be see^, awaiting a to\/„ on the roads between Buna and 
the larger |pwns. Sha\V\sh Abdullahi resented Shawish 
Yahia deef)ly. , r 

•. ‘What’s the IroubleV’ asked Shawish Yahia, lounging n^p 
in oi} unsoulierly 'inanner. 

‘This buffalo s lorry won’t start. The lord bimbashi has 
gone down the hill. No one can follow until this lorry 
will go.’ 
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Shawish YahiA, with an annoying air of casual com- 
petence, climbed into the driving seat and fiddled at the 
controls. The engine started. 

Too much petwl in the carburell^or/ he explairied*with 
consciofts condescension to Shawish Abdullahi. ‘Now 
we can get on.’ 

‘Shawish Yanina, you do not understand discipline,’ 
Shawish Abdullahi reprimanded liim, seeking to recover 
lost prestige. There must be mounted drill.’ 

He blew a whistle. Tliost^ drivers who had not forgotten 
the regulations 1;?^ down for mounted drill, ran smartly 
and stood a,t^se beside the outer wings of their lorries. 
The many who had forgotten were sharply rojjiindc^. 
On tlie second whistle, the drivers sprang smartly to 
attention. ?)n the third, they ran smartly round and went 
through the motions of cranking their lorries. Shawish 
Abdullahi did not know what this rpovement mgant, but 
it was in the book. Oruthc fourth whistle they stifod 
beside their again. On the fifth whistle, BiiAbashi 

Oakes appeared in a fury, liaving found that^his convoy 
d^d not arrive, and, panic-stricken, climbed the hill. 
Shawish Yahia smijkcd while Himbashi Oakes told 
Shawish Abdullahi wlK-chc thought about moui^ted drill. 

The* drivers stood watching. They liked Shawish 
Abdullahi. They did ^lot like Shawish 'fahia, jwho wa5 
homosexual and came from a •tribe of street-sweepers, 
They thought what a foolish m^i was Bimbasllt Whe 
Moves take the Wind, to suppo»/ Shawish Yahia againsi 
Shawish Abdullahi. , * 

•‘Back in lorries,’ ordered Bimbaslli Oakes, anxious (jnlj 
to get on with the Viiar. 

Some of the drivers moved half-heartedly. 

,‘\iV lord,’ said Oinbashi Isliag Abdel Rahman, whe 
came of a warrior tri^e which had massacred hundreds ol 
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street-sweepers in its time, ‘it is dangerrfus driving down 
that hill/ Oinbashi Ishag wished in this indirect way to 
show solidarity witl:^ Shawish Abdullahi against Shawish 
Yahfa. 

‘Talk, talk, talk/ sa^id Bimbashi Oakes. ‘Make your talk 
later. Now you must drive.’ 

He scuffed quickly away. 

Ornbashi Ishag stood irresolutely, some of the drivers 
wfith him. Among his other accomplishments, Shawish 
Yahia spoke a little English. He and his tribe had good 
cause to dislike warriors. . 

‘Ornbashi Ishag say no drive,’ he expiO^f'd, following 
Bimbashi Oakes respectfully. 

‘Whair 

‘No drive. No like hill.’ 

‘By God, mutiny!’ roared Bimbashi Oakes, suddenly 
exasperated by heat, dust, a week with too little sleep, 
nervous anxiety, and the saddening realisation that he 
was no longer leading an Eighth Army convoy. Tell that 
ornbashi get back in lorry at once.’ 

Shawisl^Yahia gave the order. 

‘Your mother slejA with Christjans. You sleep with 
goats,’ s^xid Ishag, eyeballs ]orotruding, trembling with 
rage. 

‘He say no,^' Shawish Yahia tianslated to Bimbashi 
Oakes. 

‘Take his stripes off.^,Put him under arrest. Where’s the 
bash-shawish?’ BimbaV^i Oakes himself was ^trembling. 
He had endugh imagination to picture a mutiny of these 
sullen, stupid saVages, though not enough to be afraid 
it. He feared mqst of all being mad^ to look ridiculous. 
Briffsh* lorries were passing, and he was aware that their 
drivers often grinned. 

Gadein, who wished to stand well with all parties, ran 
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eagerly to find thj bash-shawish. He was shocked by what 
had occurred. An English officer had lost his temper. A 
shawish and an ombashi, each witji his place in the 
hierarchy, had qiiiarrelled publicly. The spirits which 
watch over journeys were in a moAd for mischief, and 
Gadein, too, was trembling. 

But when hf; found the bash-shawish, all was well. 
Joyfully he returned with his news. 

‘My lord bimbashi, Bash-shawish Mohammed Ahmed 
is saying his prayers.’ 

Bimbashi Oakey flung up his arms in despair, and 
seuffed, mulj^ppug, to his truck. On the sixth whistle, 
drivers elimbed smartly into their cabs and startp^cl thetr 
engines. Ombashi Ishag, free, striped, but out of Bimbashi 
Oakes’s sigift, was with them. 

Shawish Yahia jumped on the running board of 
Gadcin’s lorry. It was his nature to ingratiate hims^elf with 
everyone, especially drivers who were good-looking. i 
‘Arc you afr tlc^^’ 

‘A little, Shawish Yahia,’ said Gadein, touching the tyre 
pressure gauge in his pocket. 

There’s no need to afraid. Whdn you’re going down- 
hill, you can take yrar > )ot off the accelerator. IJave the 
door open, and your foot on the ruTinin^-*l)oard. If you 
feel your lorry going v!vcr the edge, you can jijmp very 
cpiickly. I’ve tried it often.’ • 

‘Thank you very, very much, Sh^ish Yahia.’ ^ 
‘When )^u’rc going uphill, yoi/miist pull tlie throttle 
lever out, and do the game thing.’ * 

fMine doesn’t work,’ said Gadeiji sSdly. Tt’s an old 
lorry.’ * * 

‘Then you must balance a rock on the accelerator'pe’dal. 
You’ll find a rock w^*en we halt again.’ 

‘By God, you knovy^e very thing, Shawish Yahia.* 
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Shavvish Yaliia did not deny it. 

The hill, when faced, was not as steep as it looked. 
Gadein left the door open. He made sure that grasses, 
bracelet and tyre pjessure gauge wefe in position. He 
dro\’e at first very slowly, but as the exhilaration of 
rounding first one hairpin, then another, gained on him, 
he let the lorry gather speed, an^l J)cgan lo sing. 

Bimbashi Oakes had halted at the bottom of the hill. 
The drivers drew ux^ behind him, looking pleased with 
themselves. Bimbashi Oakes, who felt exhausted, watched 
incuriously as they scattered beside th^'onvoy, gathering 
rocks: 110 doubt for childish and secreiiijVurposcs con- 
rfcctedLj*vith their religion, or their cookery, or other 
mysteries which he found x^nifoundly distasteful. 

Tlien they faced the hill which rises out t)f Dcrna to 
the westward, steex'^er even than that to the east. When 
he saW|.it, Gadein fc»rgot his songs and his triumx^h, and 
the lustre faded from his skiu.«The little hills of I^aweyn 
were? friendly, like women’s breasts; but this hill swooped 
fiercely t<j the sea, a thousand feet. The narrow road 
wound ux^ and around like monkey tails about a cp,n- 
juror s wand. It harf been blown #fet by one retreating 
army, then ^jnotlicr, until engineers had desx^aired of 
repairing the original surface, and had built ’detours 
among {lie gulleys, raw tracks bVasted out of the lime- 
stone rock. 

Birfibashi-Oakes soiled up, no song on his lips. Sergeant 
Mann stood quietly a^he front of the convoy, s'lgnalling 
each lorry on as he judged the roinl was clear. He saw 
^thjt they were in l)ottom gear, and that their handbra!:es 
wqfkqd.* • 

‘Stay in that gear. Nothing to be frightened of ^if you 
take it slowly and keep going. All riglA?’ 

‘Very, very all right, sergeant,’ s^id Gadein with deep 
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sincerity, drawing strength from that serene brown 
figure. 

‘Cood for you, black boy. Off you go:’ ^ 

The road climbi^d gently at first, ^nd Sergeant Mann 
was watching. Gadein sat upriglit, master of any lorry 
and any hill. 

The road swiAig ronyc^iipon itself, and reared in a stiff 
slope before liiin. The lorry crawled, heavily lade a. The 
engine missed a beat. Gadein felt its power ebbing with 
his own. He pushed down hard on the accelerator, and 
the lorry leapt ahejrf, jerking him from his seat. 

The road qe^ed sharply again. Gadein cut across the 
inside edge of the curve and saw that, with the rlcc*ring- 
wheel right over, the wing of his lorry still overhung by 
a little the ^leer hillside. He looked down momentarily 
at the tiny figures below, lost his breath, and swung his 
wheel away from tlie edge. A mudguard scraped the 
inside wall; but he felt sectirc again. With one foot anfl 
one hand he cautiouriy to manoeuvre his tock 

against the accelerator. , 

I 4 would not slay in position. He pushed it back again, 
but it rolled away frorn the pedal with the sloi^e. He 
leaned down, absorbed, eyes off the road, forgetting the 
battle with the mountain in the temporaribj more impor- 
tant battle with the rock.* 

When he looked up again, therfc was no road in front, 
only a nothingness of cloud-Hcckc'lr sky and the jAirn- 
incTing sCcT below. 

‘My lord bimhashi I ’ ♦ 

tk: bore all his strength on the steering wheel. The rejvr 
tyres held the road •Jurface for a momc^it, the* 'l3fvii?^t 
began tp swing round. Then the tyres crunched sideways, 
thejorry tilled, pois^Al uncertainly, and slowly began to 
fall. The open door crashed to, bruising his leg, and with 
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the pain he remembered what he must (lo. Levering him- 
self from behind the steering wheel, he dived through the 
narrow gap of the door, butting it open once more with 
his head. Something tore at his slioulder. He fell, eaught 
at a bush, fell again, rolling over and over among an 
avalanche of rock and stone. Somewhere below, the loriy 
boomed dully as it crashed seawjjrd. Witlfblccding hands 
he clutched at the scrub, buffeled, almost unconscious, 
acting without thought, an animal fighting blindly for its 
life. 

His head crashed against a rock. He^iy inert on a little 
plateau, cushioned on fragrant bushes, si^.lowed by the 
spare elegance of a cypress tree. 

★ ★ ★ 

Bimbashi Oakes was arguing on the hill top with a convoy 
of bora^l South Africans, who wished to get down the hill 
qbickly for a shower and severtJ drinks. 

1 torbid you to go down the hill while my boys are 
coming uf)/ said Bimbashi Oakes. ‘It isn't safe.' 

The leading South African, tall, so lean and sunbgpit 
that he might have been biltong, looked down on 
Bimbaslii Oaikcs and drawled, ‘If your boys can't drive, 
why don’t yoi^keep 'em in their cages?' 

Bimbashi Oakes tried to decide whether the South 
African was a lieutenant-colonel or only a sergeant. A 
propfA lieutcnanl-colVnel would not have been travelling 
with such, a small cofivoy. A proper lieuta^arit-coloncl 
would have talked with a lieutenant-colonel's accent, and 
fworn his shirt. South Africans, however, w^ere an ecccn^jric 
pe^pk,*wliom one could never take* for granted. 

‘My boys can drive all right,’ he said, compromising be- 
tween respect and reprimand. ‘And I*may inform you that 
they’re playing their full part in haJping to win the war.' 
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He said this to Reassure himself. 

At that moment Shawish Yahia alighted from a lorry. 
1 1 is emrna was drunkcnly askew, and his shirt tails, 
pregnant with disaster, flapped in tlje breeze. 

'My lord, one truck go to hell off road,’ he announced, 
wallowing in catastrophe. 

‘They rc helping to wiin the war all riglit,’ said the South 
African. As Bimbashi Oakes scuffed down the hill, fie was 
conscious of loud and heartless laughter. 

He was also conscious that there would be a Court of 
In([uiry. lie ran "^ffough in his mind the evidence he 
would give. he gone too fast? Perhaps he had gone 
too fast. But he had been ordered to reach Marbli/ Arch 
as (piickly aj possible, so that was all right. He decided, 
however, to make it in five days, not four. 

Tlirc'e lorries were parked by a horseshoe bend in the 
middle of tlie pass. Bash-shawish Mohammed ilhmed. 
Sergeant Mann and two oi^lliree more peered reverently 
over the edge. 

‘She’s a write-off,’ saiii SfTgeant Mann mouriAilly. *We 
couldn’t tow her if we could get her.’ , 

Bim’bashi Oakes tool) a Inirried look at the overturned 
truck far below, and assumed command. 

‘Get the rest of tlie co/ivoy up. HI find 'omevvhere to 
leaguer near the top. Send the cooks’ lorry u]) fiitU, they 
can be getting a meal ready. Tefl the drivers for God’s 
sake to stay in bottom gear. Senr^ someone back into 
Derna anct'^et REME t(' 'ccover that truck.’ ♦ 

‘REME?’ said Sergeant Mann as if he bad nex er lieard 
of tfiem. ‘They couldn’t recover an umbrella.’ 

He whistled Nellfc Dean off-key thrbugh clbr.^hftd 
teeth. • 

Bimbashi Oakes, moving like the wind, was already 
on his way back uphill.* 
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‘My lord/ sajd Bash-sluiwish MoharriSned Ahmed res- 
pectfully, ‘wluit about Gadcin?’ 

‘T^alk later, bash-shawish,’ said Bimbaslii Oakes fret- 
fully. ‘Im busy now^’ He had not forgiven Mohammed 
Ahmed his inopportune prayers. 

‘My lord, Gadein was driving the lorry.’ 

Bimbashi Oakes turned indigng.njlly. 

‘Who let him drive the lorry?* he demanded, thinking 
about the Court of Inquiry. ‘I’d given strict orders he 
niiistn't dri\c any lorry. He’s smashed one lorry already.’ 

He looked o\ cr the edge again. 

‘He won’t smash any more,’ he said witk^'gloomy salis- 
f actio m 

Again he turned up the hill. After ten paces he paused. 

‘Better send someone to look for the body, he called. 

After twenty paces he paused again, sighed, and pulled 
his sw^ut-soaked bush-jacket free of his thin chest. 

*‘A11 right,’ he called. ‘I’d belccr go. I know an old goat 
trade down from the top.’ 

He toot another look over tlic edge. 

‘Silly little bastard,’ he said with real feeling, and 
.shuddered. 

★ ★ ★ 


The ro4k of the Green Mountain which rises west of 
Derna is only limestond; In a few seconds Gadein sat up, 
the lt)ck .’^battered 1l^?side him. He shook himself and 
cautiously^ stretched his limbs. * here was a siiaTp pain in 
his right thigh, ^le probed tenderly, his fingeirs closed at 
• fiif^t tentatively, then with flooding relief and gratitittle, 
iiponi'lhd tyre ptessure gauge. Brac^(?t was gone, plaited 
grasses were gone, but the English spirits had beej^n with 
him after all. Clasping the shining tiHie close to his chest, 
he sank back upon the bushes, and went to sleep. 
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He slept for->only a few minutes, until his body felt a 
little recovered from the exhaustion of its fi^ht for life. 
Then he sat up again, and looked about him. The sea was 
already lapping -the sun, and a dark bar of cloud foretold 
niglit. ^t was necessary to reach the road quickly, before 
the convoy passed, or they would leave him to darkness. 
But if he went up toL.the road, they would ask where was 
his lorry. He would have to pay for the lorry; in iny goats, 
an infinity of goats, speckled, ring-straked and l;lack. He 
would be paying hir the lorry long after his friends had 
gone home, a wrj^lerer in a strange land. But Bimbashi 
Courage ve|^his father. They had drunk tea together. 
Bimbashi Courage would understand. . - 

In the darkness of a strange place were spirits one 
could not^propitiate, for their wishes were unknown. 

Bimbashi Courage sometimes smiled at his soldiers, 
and spoke kitKlIy to them. 

Clutching the pressure? gauge, he began to climb back 
up the trar*' n. ; ked by the passage of his body, by up- 
rooted shrubs and iho rawness of torn earth, stained a 

! ittle with his blood. The spirits were unwilling, and he 
elhback again, cutti*ig his head. 

He paced with ^rov.ing panic about his plateau cage. 
The sun sank lower. The breeze of evening whispered in 
the bushes. The road was hidden from Gad .►in l)y an 
overhang of rock and scrub. B\.lovv, the ground dropped 
away to the sea, broken by a crisx^/cross of gulleysf where 
cypresssMMiI ilex fought for possession of the shallow soib 
A man might lie hi(Jden there for days; be lost for ever 
• Towards its eastern end the plateau narrowed alijnqst 
to a point. The syrub here was trampled, a.; if by the 
descent of another body. Leaves, branches, even roots, 
J^ad*l:)ccn nibbled# Croats. Gadcin glanced up and down. 
Where a goat coul(J climb, he might. The narrow track 
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was almost hidden by the quickly groveling scrub, but 
once he knew it was there, he could follow it roughly 
with his eye. It ran slantwise along the slope of the liill, 
twisting to avoid t)utcrops of grey rock. It was wide 
enough only for one f(K)t at a time, the sea benedth. 

Gadein took off his sandals so that his toes might have 
free play, and climbed delicately. ,5>5imctimVs he slipped 
and grabbed instinctively at scrub, which came away in 
his hands. He did not look at tlie sea. Presently the track 
opened out between cypress trees, grc'?n and welcoming. 
A rock, shrnb-covered, showed in the>|^iade of a tree. 
Almost exhausted with effort, lie pulled thS^'.oirub away 
to ihake^a seat, and found it was no rock, but an old metal 
ammunition box, such as he had seen the nomad Libyai.s 
use for many purposes. Gadein had envied Aieni such 
boxes, in which starched shirts could be folded flatly, 
treasures ^’tored more securely than in a kit-bag. 

Ti'iis box was locked with a native padlock, into which 
rust hall eaten. He played with it a little, passing the time 
while he Wc\,s resting, seeing if it would open. After a few 
twists, the metal cracked in his strong hands, and hcj^^ 
opened the box. 

It contained 41 pair of shorts and a khaki shirt. He was 
acquisitive now,^all else forgotttm. He held up the shirt 
to judge i{!it would fit, and bundles' of paper fell from it. 
The shirt did n{)t fit, bpt tc was a good box. Perhaps the 
shirt w^uld fit Musa. Hy wrapped it up carefully and put 
it back in the box. As he bent, the bundles^?.^ paper 
caught his eye. He had seen something like them before, 
tl]e fifty-piastre bank-notes with which he was j^aid, anri 
whic]\ exchangeable for hoc blades, or goats. These 
were darker, howc\er, and there were several bunjjles. 
He was about to leave them when^he thought that 
perhaps Birnbashi Courage might forg,ive him his wrecked 
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lorry if he brought them back. Hoisting the box on to his 
shoulder, he continued up the path. 

Then he remembered sometliing. 

S(piatting qitickly beside the track, he swept together 
a littlt pile of twigs, took from tfte pocket of his battle- 
dress a flattened box of matches, and lit the fiie. He said 
the approprAte wof4s, looked about him for some suit- 
able sacrifice to the spirits. He tlionght carefully. Then he 
placed on the fire three bank-notes, hoping that the 
English spirits vvauld accept tliem in place of goats, a 
thank-offering f'<racliverance. 

The riteUP^omplished, he climbed on. 

P’-esently he heard a body crashing through tk«4)ii?hes, 
and withdrew fearfully behind a tree. 

The bffdy was talking to itself, in English. The body 
was slipping about the path and saying, ‘Flicking hell.' 

‘My lord bimbashi!' cried Gadein joyfully, rfle seized 
Bimbashi Oakes’s reluctant hand and shook it witlt the 
fervour of Cik v^ho returns home after a long jouifiey. He 
was unspeakably glad that he had not be^n forgotten. 
^He was overwhelmed that the searcher was the lord 
bimbashi himself. 

‘Well, there you arc, said Bimbashi Oak^s sulkily in Eng- 
lish. When he was agitated, his little ArijJ)ic deserted him. 
He had been known ^o address his drivers in l^cl French, 
in German, even in a mixture f)t Lai hi and Italian. 

‘My lord bimbashi*?’ Gadein wrs frisking aboufliis feet, 
humblij*v^*ith gratitude. ^ 

‘Not hurt yourstjf, I suppose?’ said Bimbashi Oak*^ . , 
•ivagging his head ou its long neck. Just wrccked®y<^Lw 
bloody truck?’ • 

‘My lord bimbashi?’ 

‘Oh, shut up, chatterbox.’ 

Bimbashi Oakes^fclt that he had had enough. He had 
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risen before first light, to make personally* sure that his 
convoy stalled in time. He had himself backed a dozen 
lorries against the petrol dumps, to ensure that no lunatic 
set them on fire by charging backwards at full tilt, lie had 
faced a mutiny, Soutli^ African mockery, and, ultfmate 
shame, a lorry over the cliff. He had skidded down a 
goat track, weary and sweat-soaked, jixpectihg to bear a 
mangled body heroically back, and what he had found 
was a whole, talkative and apparently exuberant black 
boy. Chatterbox might be a useful rebiv.c to the compiler 
of Arabic phrase-books. Bimbashi Oaki^^ thought it in- 
adequate, but he could do no better. 

GJidc?:.viIs elation faded. He remembered that he was in 
disgrace. His body went limp. His bruises and cuts began 
to ache. In silence they climbed the hill. 

Suddenly Gadcin remembered, and sparkled again. 
‘My lord, bimbashi, I found this box, with some money. 
It Wits under a tree by the track.’ c 

‘Shut^hip, chatterbox,’ grunted Bimbashi Oakes, and 
strode moros/^ly on. 


VIII 

THE company’s life SETTLED *INT() A FAMILIAR 

routine. Bimbashi Oakes, starred by the nightmare of the 
Marble Ikrch ctjiivoy, bc\^an to api)ly for postings to more 
restful fields, to be xKuachuted into Yugosls^j^, into 
Greece, Albania, the Dodecanese Islands. The British 
Odiej: Ranks, finding iilenty to grumble about, were 
happy. Jlne'camxi-site was transformed»i Huts rose, crazy 
contraptions like the nests of kites, built of [Dctrol tins 
roughly mortared with dun-coloured iiiud, roofed with, 
liberated tarpaulins or tattered canvas. They kei)t out a 
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little of the antle-deep dust which was whipped into a 
fog by the khamsin wind and tlie moving lorries. They 
even kept out some of the rain which turned the dust to a 
cream of red miid, and made the plateau a brief garden 
of flowers golden as the sun and btue as the sky reflected 
in its puddles. 

The British Other Ranks contrived illicit electric 
lighting with workshop batteries and inspect' on lamps. 
From their hut walls, pin-up girls smiled enticingly. In 
the Bunawi lines-itoo, luxuries appeared. Musa drove 
back from )iowh,gufe in particular one day with the iron 
frame of a Laced with rope, covered with sacking, it 
afforded more comfortable rest than the trodder^^oTind 
in which red-brown fleas, too long deprived of their own 
luxuries, ift-oliferatcd merrily. 

Other drivers sought to emulate, to surpass, Musa. 
Tobruk was the end of the railway from Cairr^ and the 
lorries came and went 4 vith little supervision, carrying 
goods from »^ i'lhcad to tlie supply depots, carrying 
supplies from the depots lo similar camps of \yest African 
Pioneers, Palestinian Signals, Sinhalese Ordnance Com- 
pary es, scattered ovgr the twenty stpiare miles of desert 
between the poles of Tobruk Area; the gncamxDmcnt of 
Free (Royalist) Greeks in the west and that of Free 
(IlcxKibJican) Yugosl;f\'s in the east. These t^o camps 
were of an cxceiotional, but impartial, aridity. 

Each nationality had a diffcrc ^t ration scale, ^d the 
camx^s’ "idiabitants were too busy bewailing their lot ui 
a babel of tongues t^j notice that their sugar ration was • 
f^^w x^ounds short, or that a coui)le of tins of bully-j3e^^ 
had been extracted from a case. *Soon, •Mi.tfa^had 
established relations with the sheikh of each neighbouring 
Libyan village, anciliad satisfactorily agreed terms of trade. 

• ★ ★ ★ 
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It was Sunday morning. There were thre^ thousand men 
in Tobruk, of wliom not more than a third were nominally 
Christian; but Sunday was the day of rest. 

The officers of Bimbashi Courage’s coimpany assembled 
in their petrol-tin m^ss, less snug and warm thiin the 
Bunawi quarters, less civilised than the architectural 
fantasies of the British Other Ranks. TheV)fficers alone, 

• t 

too busy and too unskilled to build, lodged in discomfort. 
They made up for it by wearing dusty service dress and 
Sam Browne bells, since it was wintv,”,. To hide the taste 
of water salt and heavily chlorinatecij^^ne gallon a day 
each man for drinking, washing and cookil^^ they drank 
a liiixture of lime juice and Cypriot brandy denied to 
those below the rank of sergeant. A portable gramophoriC, 
supplied by Welfare for the entertainment of Other 
Ranks, completed the i^arty atmosphere. 

The l?hesus factor is also very interesting,’ Bimbashi 
Ostnan Fadlalla El Nil was sniying desperately in his 
prcciA', evenly accented English. lie had replaced 
Abdulla Efcndi as Native Staff Officer to the company, 
a kindly, round c^ld man, like a cottage loaf baked of soot. 
‘It seems there are two blood groups. One is hereto, . . . 
but that is nqt important. There are these two groups, 
and if the childps Rhesus negative it will not be damaged 
in any vs^iy by the fact that a pibent’s blood group is 
Rhesus positive, but if it^is Rhesus positive . . .’ 

Beafis of ' moisturS^.. started between the tufts of 
Bimbashi Osman’s wiry hair, and rolled ^ch'.wn his 
ebony face. His hazel eyes moved cpixiously, pleadingly, 
ffoiji one officer to another. No one seemed to be 
lislcjuiqg.* '' 

1 am very interested in modern science,’ said Bimbashi 
Osman. ‘I have Nature and British Weekly sent to me 
regularly. Perhaps you would like tq borrow them somc- 
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times, Bimbash^ Courage, or Bimbashi Oakes, or Bim- 
bashi Maule, or Bimbashi Walters?’ 

He bobbed his round head deferentially as he men- 
tioned each namf^ in order of seniority. 

Thaak you, Ih’rnbashi Osman Elff#ndi.’ 

'It you please, Bimbashi Courage,’ said Bimbashi 
Osman tentat»Vely, ‘there is^one very small thing. If you 
say to me ^‘Bimbashi t)sm i m Elfe)i(li \ it is as if 1 were to 
say “Major Courage Esq^iTC . It is correct if I d». not use 
the military title, 1 iT is not correct if I use the civil 
title. You will i)l<;K(*^^forgive me mentioning it?’ 

‘But of c-v^sc, Bimbashi Osman. I’m terribly sorry if 
we’x e luirt your feelings. I assure you . . 

‘But you have not hurt my feelings, it is a (piestion . . . 

They stiMcd at each other, Bimbashi Osman miserably, 
Bimbashi (kmrage with a certain resentment, which he 
tried to ciiicll. 

Here, Biinb Osman,’ sgid Bimbashi Oakes, ‘take a«tot 
more Imuulv cheer you up.’ 

Bimbashi Osman h\d a religious objectioii^to brandy. 

‘Oh, thank you, Biinl;)ashi Oakes, you are most kind,’ 
he cjicd eagerly, but jjs he drank, he could not prevent his 
flat nose wrinkling i’l d taste. ^ 

‘Ah!’ he said, draining the glass and smacking his lips 
in what lie und(TStood»to be the English way. • 

‘The old boy likcis his wallop,’ wliispered Bimbashi 
Walters, lounging on a sofa ma'fe from derelia* lorry 
seats, to Jli.ijil^ashi Maule. He was unit welfare officer. It 
was his duty, therefore, to wind up the gramophone. 
r<jv erse the record, and start it again. * 

The (Jthcr night a hut-ter*fl[f 
Came to my witid-oio seel, 

sang Deanna Durbin coyly. There ,vas only the one record. 
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It had been Birnbashi Courage’s ide^ to invite Bim- 
bashi Osman to the mess for a formal drink each Sunday 
morning. Now, though both sides dreaded it, the ritual 
could not be broken. 

Birnbashi Osman’s father, a gentleman of the old school, 
had been killed by the English at the battle of Marauba, 
charging the Maxim guns v/ith his terrible two-handed 
sword. Humbler of Princes. B'mb'aShi Osman, then a boy 
of ten, had accompanied his*.- battle as sword- 

bearer. Wlienhis father fell, he stoou' ,;.';eping, torn between 
duty, and the desire to run away wiV^his father’s levies. 
He knew that the English mutilated uieim^ 7ad enemies 
to-'bai^hem from paradise, and tortured living iirisoners. 
Nevertheless, he stayed weeping beside his father. 

There he was found by a freckled Scots sergeant-major, 
who lifted him, scratching and kicking, high in his arms, 
and fed^Jhim on jam and hard biscuits. Afterwards he was 
sent, with the cadets of other poblc houses, to a military 
scho(!l run by a retired major of the Coldstream Guards. 
He had marched in a parade in London, and shaken 
hands witii the King, his Father, whom he served as a 
soldier. He loved all things English with a love so hu][nble, 
so devoted, that if any failing showed, it could only be in 
himself. 

Birnbashi Courage had never heard of Marauba and 
knew nothing of Birnbashi Osman’s career. He had been 
warned not. to olfendWbdulla Effendi, because he was a 
politician. Politics was not a subject Biin|:);i5hj^ Courage 
cared to tinderstaiid, but if Abdulla Effendi was a 

r 

jpolitician, all ntltive officers must be politicians, to ,})e 
handled with care, reticence and sujfpicion. 

feirnbashi Osman struggled to find common ground 
between himself and tliese remote yc^mg men. He asked 
their opinions of modern .science, the disadvantages of 
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bicameral legislature in undeveloped native states, the 
significance of rainmaking ceremonies among, respec- 
tively, pastoral and agricultural tribes. They treated his 
ignorance with^a politeness so cliilling that they forbore 
even to comment on it. i 

T am a little worried,’ said Biinbashi Osman, trying 
again, ‘aboultthe state of affairs in tlie company. They are 
good men, these fellows fciey will serve yon very faith- 
fully, but there is element, and you must 

remember that tl^^’iiave never been so far from home 
before. Pcrhaps^ 4 .vneii you were first away from home, 
you did si^|||^things a little, Bimbashi Oakes?’ 

Bimbashi Osman smiled ingratiatingly. Ho m(^j^)iily a 
stony stare. Bimbashi Oakes had, in fact, long since given 
up listeiing to what Bimbashi Osman said, and was 
reckoning in his head that, if the gin ration was one bottle 
between four officers every two months, and tjvcnty tots 
made a bottle, Bimbash^ Walters was hogging three 1«mes 
his share. • 

‘I was talking the other day lo your Shawish Abdullahi,' 
continued Bimbashi Osman, slightly frozen, \)\it plunging 
*dcjpt?ratcly on. Tic is not entirely happy . . .* 

The name of Sh,i\ ish Abdullahi penetrated Bimbashi 
Oakes’s consciousness. 

'Oi, Bimb Osman,’ ifie said. 

T beg your pardon, Bimbasl^i Oak(\s?’ 

‘No shop in mess, you know.’ ' ^ 

‘Oh, biiL^if course. I am so very sorry. I do not know 
what made me . . .’ • 

^ He curled up into self-reproachful Silence. In the^me^ 
he must not talj^ shop. In orderly room h(^ must not 
interrupt Bimbashi Courage’s wca'k. Well, he woufd try 
to member. ^ 

‘Coming to the Ensa concert, Bimb Osman?’ asked 



Bimbaslii Oakes consolingly. He had ng desire in the 
world to hurt the old boy's feelings. 

Bimbashi Osman responded to the kindness like a 
fondled spaniel. , 

It would be most interesting to come to the Ensa con- 
cert. I have seen once at Kitchener College a performance 
of A Midsummer Night's Dre6rn by Williamti Shakespeare. 
There is a curious i')arallch yi^ T-kiiovv, between the con- 
temporary belief in fairies anu*. i our own native . . 

Bimbashi Oakes was not listening t,^';in. 

‘If we got the mess cleaned up, Toiu,^y, we could give 
a party for Ensa.’ 

Ti/jS^id Bimbaslii Courage, looking round at the trestle 
table with its film of dust, the rickety sofa, the two hurri- 
cane lamps smoke-grimed, the row of sauce boMes which 
alone made palatable a diet of dehydrated potatoes, meat 
and vegetable stew, and gritty bread. He went through 
the routine because he had to, bpt he had lost all interest 
in the tL'ompany, it was gritty and full of weevils like the 
bread, only to be endured until that happy time, after 
the war. 

T could do with a bit of crumpet myself,' said Bimb^ishi 
Wallers, showing at last some interest in the proceedings. 
He was gross, tubby young man of unabatablc natural 
force, whtekept a contraceptive in bis pocket-book and in 
peace! ime practised bu tcly^ry. 

The i^arty - began t& take shape under his vigorous 
impulse, A truck ccaild fetch fresh water, fj^mx Derna. 
They would ^buy a goat from the Libyans, old Parsons at 
^ the P.o.W. cage \Vould lend them an Italian cook. . 
'riiey talked excitedly, and with interest 

Bimbashi Osman stood irresolutely, feeling he should 
go, not daring to interrupt the conference. Bimbashi 
Maulc appeared suddenly beside him, tall, white-faced 
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and bespectaclipd, young enough still to carry the burden 
of the world on his shoulders. Ensa, therefore, did not 
interest him. He had never (juite convinced himself that 
every black mail was not Paul Robeson, he was indefatig- 
able ifi well-doing, and his platoon had the highest crime 
rate in the company. 

‘Bimbashi lOsrnan^ flon'^you think that now the com- 
pany has left Buna,^.thc‘;1fenawi shouldn’t be known as 
Native Other Rani ' us Runawi Other Raiiks?’ Bim- 
bashi Maule spcnj^^ach of his life pressing on others, in 
a spirit of .^f-sau.Vifice, that whicli he desired himself. Ilis 
gifts werc^enerally unwanted, and somclimes incon- 
ven eiit, but that did not matter, Bimbashi Maul«*::»giiilty 
conscience was assuaged. 

‘Why sfiould the Native Other Ranks not be known as 
Native Other Ranks?’ Bimbashi Osman inciuircd courte- 
ously, grateful that Bimbashi Maule, who oftciiipeemed to 
think he did not exist, Mished to consult him. 

‘Well, I n._.tn . . Rmibashi Manic blushifd and 
stammered. He regarded Bimbashi Osman ^as a typical 
Reactionary, but surely even Bimbashi Osman understood 
llui implications of jliat vile word ‘native’. ‘What I mean 
is, it’s inaccurate to Ceiil Native Other Riii^s Native Ollier 
Ranks when they’re not in tlicir najive country. In 
North Africa they sftould be Bunawi Other flanks. We 
should be Native Other Ranlfs in England, but not in 
Buna.' 

‘Oi, t>ipo-«lown, Robin,’ said Bimbashi Oakes. Bimbas^n 
Maule had been tiding this hobby-horse rather hai 
•ccently. 

‘But I do not understand,' said Biiuliashi Os^naji. ‘If 
the^ Bunawi Other Ranks were called Bunawi Other 
J^anks, and abbrcfviated in the returns as BORs, and the 
British Other RanlR were abbreviated in the returns as 
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BORs also, I can imagine that there woi^ld be consider- 
able confusion among our good friends the clerks at 
headquarters. 

Indeed,' continued Birnbaslii Osman, chuckling warmly, 
delighted that at last I>o could enter wholchcartcdiy into 
one of these young men's jests. Indeed, I can imagine 
some very unpleasant surpris^-j when the BORs, meaning 
British Other Ranks, came tc^^ A aw their pay, and found 
themselves being paid as BOK. \ u;Aaing Bunawi Other 
Ranks. Oh, yes, I can see some IroU faces on that 
parade.’ 

He looked round eagerly for answering ll|| ;htcr. Bim- 
baski^aule's white face went whiter. 

‘I’m sorry you think so little of your own people, 
Bimbashi Osman,’ ho said stiflly, and stalkett back to 
his corner, where he kept a consoling pile of New States’ 
mans, f 

‘kove at last,' carolled Deann:** Durbin ecstatically. 

Toi^God's sake, Maule,' Bimbashi Courage said angrily, 
knocking tlie needle off the record so that for ever after 
Deanna Durbin would sing ‘Lo . . . Lo . . . Lo . . . ' until 
someone wearily moved her past tlic, scratch. 

There was a, shocked silence, broken only by the sound 
of Bimbashi Wajtcrs drinking gin. 

‘Have fjiotlier tot of brandy, fJimb Osman,' roared 
Bimbashi Oakes gallantly^' 

‘Tha»?< you, no.’ Bimbashi Osman liad tears in his eyes, 
but clung to liis dignity. T think I must be ,;>«ecGeding to 
my own fiuahers.’ 

. ^ He bobbed to each officer in order, placed a topee cvi 
his hci^cl., It was necessary wear in Brina, but, in North 
Africa, made him look like a bowler-hatted clerk, city- 
bound, except that the colours of lirit and face were 
reversed. 
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Bimbashi Ccjiirage accompanied him through the tar- 
paulin sheeting which served as door. 

Im sorry about that, Bimbashi Osman/ he said awk- 
wardly, torn between duty to an inferior race and loyalty 
to his (Kvn kind. 

'It is all right, it is nothing ’ 

‘I shall spea^ to Biipt)ash’Alaulc.’ 

'No, no, please do nott j llfhat. I did not line orstand. I 
was very foolish mr / aaeXought he was jesting.' 

'Well . . BiTt\^<ilji Courage enjoyed excuses for 
speaking tfi^imkUslii Maule; but not perhaps on Bim- 
bashi Osim'* behalf . 

Bimbashi Osman held out his hand. The palm*;t!*rts a 
dirty pink^ which always filled Bimbashi Courage with a 
sliiver of contamination when he touched it. 

Thank you for a most pleasant morning,’ said Bimbashi 
Osman witli a formal gratitude into which tiieitradition 
of centuries enabled liim^to infuse real warmth. 

Bimbasli: i rago watched him uneasily for several 

seconds as lie stumped away, tlien forgot aboni him in the 
•arrival of the post orderly. 

I>e liv(‘d now for khc post orderly. In the drabness of 
Tobruk, he found his tliouglits concentnling more and 
more upon Katharine Ellis. When he was|vith her, he was 
sometimes conscious ^hat her eyelids were rfd-veined, 
and that she spoke with a sliglft Cockney accent. When 
she was two thousand miles away, she seemed uffl^eliev- 
ably dcsfral'?te, not so much in herself, Ijiit because sh 
too stood for after tl’c^ war. He had never had to work fo 
Lfs living, but after the war he intcniled to make* his* 
father buy him a Airm. Before the wai\ duringitlie ^var, 
he l^d done nothing -real. Growing things was real. A 
fiirm was green, always green, and the rich, clinging mud 
was not parched hy^x cruel sun into sterile dust. Behind 
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the reality of Tobruk was this oasis of i^reenness, and 
Katharine was part of the oasis. 

There was a letter from Katharine, and he opened it, 
handing the official mail to Bimbashi Oakes. 

T say, that’s interestmg/ said Bimbashi Oakes, rfs, con- 
trary to army orders governing economy in the use of 
envelopes, he ripped up pacll?;igc after package. ‘Volun- 
teers wanted for parachuting^ ^ Si-nn.’ 

Bimbashi Oakes, too, liad the war. Ilis wife 

was neurotic, and he would sit t'Av; ^ more at a mean 
little desk in a shabby office, despatclftng cl' irabancs to 
Brighton, Margate and Southend. 

iV^^io good, tlmugh/ he added sadly. ‘Tlie beggars 
don't talk English.’ Then he brightened. ‘StiH, I could 
have a bash at Siamese, I suppose.’ 

Bimbashi Courage, unheeding, looked up from his own 
letter, ey< s glutinous with love. 

‘Orinks all round, W'ally. I’nt getting married in two 
rnonthfs,’ he said in a hushed voice. 

They cT(,'wded round him with congratulations, and 
Bimbashi Wallers drank the last of the gin. 

★ ★ ★ 

Eacli fold of IV^sh-shawish Mohammed Ahmed's emma 
was exacty even. Ifis blood-red sanclals outshone the blue 
and gold shimmer of the day. Ilis slick, with ferrule 
polished, was held under his left arm at right angles to his 
body. He salutcfl Bimbashi Osman punctili(f.^y,«-and they 
bent together to entt3r the small tent^ with its sloping roof 
► tlirQugh which rain penetrated in one corner, which served 
Bin'^bajhi Osman, as combined office rtfnd living quarters. 

‘May your day be happy, bash-sl:awish.’ 

‘Peace be upon you, my lord bimfeashi. Here is the 
parade state.’ 
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Thank you, J)ash-shawish/ 

Tliere are also certificates from platoon shawisliya that 
all men have had a bath.’ 

Thank you, l^ish-shawish.’ 

‘J think the returns are false, yny lord l:)imbashi. The 
men arc out driving all day. They have no time for baths.’ 

Then you 'must check -j^ie shawisliya,’ said Bimbashi 
Osman, wrinkling hjs f;V,^ead. They must lot put in 
false returns.’ / aaeJ ' 

T saw Shawish nillahi, my lord liimbashi. He said 
he told Bij|ibasl-? c 5 akes that the men were not having 
baths, and^lle lord bimbashi said it couldn't be helped. 
But when Shawish Abdullahi did not bring a cort-Ificate 
that they were*, Bimbashi Oakes said he would be put on 
a charge. ^ 

Bimbaslii Osman sighed jicrceptibly, then pulled him- 
self togellier and said liriskly, ‘Nonsense, basli-shawish. 
The lord bimbnshi was tiaking a jest. Shawish Abdullahi 
is a foolish lol\.vV to treat a jest seriously.' He thofight of 
another foolish fell'.v/ who had treated serious matters as 
jest, and siglied again. 

Tes, my lord biir^bashi,’ said Mohammed Ahmed, no 
trace of express ion on nis hawk’s face. 0 

Tlujy stood looking at each other, crc^ichcd a little by 
r(\ison of the low rooA 

‘I am v(Ty discontented witlMlie company, Mohammed 
Ahmed. You must try to instil a little more discipline.’ 

‘I or(ha' p4*iidcs, my lord bimbaslii, but no one attends 
them, they arc out driving.’ 

• ‘Yes,’ said Bimbashi Osman. He had ovcrhcarck t^iw 
Paiglish officers tiilking after Bimbasjii OakcAs'f^ return 
from Marble Arch. ‘Playing! I ask you, praying!’ Bim- 
basfii Oakes had »aid. ‘As if there wasn’t a war on!’ And 
now the bash-sha\j^ish sat fonornly in an annexx' to 
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Bimbashi Osman’s tent, filling up returns, ^lis lips moving 
over columns of figures which behaved so much less 
precisely than columns of men. The only use found for 
him was as substitute orderly officer wh/pn tliere was a 
film show or a guest ni.^ht at the officers’ club. 

‘Well, you must do what you can,’ said Bimbashi 
Osman, wondering how much V johammed A^imed under- 
stood. 

‘Yes, my lord bimbasl)i.’ Moiia.-:. uJ*‘ Ahmed stood for a 
moment as if about to say someth in \en took one pace 
to the rear, saluted as smartly as the h)of w?^uld allow, 
turned to his right, and dismissed. ^ 

Orrteide, a nafar was passing, slovenly and buttonlcss. 

‘You! Where are you going?’ thundered Mohammed 
Ahmed. 

‘Officers’ mess fatigues, sir.’ 

‘Go ba^k to your platoon and get yourself dressed 
proi1l3rly.’ 

The fiafar hesitated. 

‘The lord |,iimbashi told me to go immediately,’ he said 
with a slight smirl;. ^ 

‘I have given an order,’ Mohammtjd Ahmed answered 
(piietly, clenchi^pg his hands tightly to his side, conscious 
that six months ^.go the need to say it would have been 
unthinkab\j. 

★ ★ ★ 

Sunday morning, also, in A Platoon lines. lo^ilic Bunawi 
cookhouse, ankle-deep with mud after the rains, Gadein 
saf gleaning stewpots caked with the soot of an opeiir 
woo^ fir,e. r 

Spare men were always at a premium, and since the 
wreck of Musa’s lorry -which had (Kjst him another^ 
month’s goats — Gadein had been in, succession plulooii 
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runner, officers^ mess orderly, sergeants’ mess orderly, 
British Other Ranks’ mess orderly, and Bunawi cookhouse 
fatigue man. He did each of these jobs badly, taking no 
pride in them, apd his face had assumed a sullen, with- 
drawn Jook. . 

‘Can I have something to clean the pots with?’ he had 
asked the cliitff cook, Waki’^ombashi Toti Taha. 

‘There is nothing *to them with. You must use 

your overalls.,[ ' aaci ’ " 

Presently Wakil-ij • ashi Toti had seen Gadein drawing 
water from .|ae cooKJiouse watercart. 

‘You, bo^ciyxl^e called haughtily, having a stripe on his 
sleexe, and pleasantly conscious that Gadein harl .>nce 
been the lord birnbashi’s own driver. ‘Don’t you know 
water’s raAoned? Don’t you know it’s forbidden to use 
cookhouse water?’ 

‘But wakil-ombashi, how can I clean the stcwp<|ts?’ 

‘That’s your affair,’ naid Wakil-ombashi Toti Un- 
pleasantly. y'Hi don’t bring tliem to me clean ^n an 
hour’s time, you’ll be on a charge. And the lor^ birnbashi 
(joesn’t like your face.’ 

It»had long since b^'come apparent to Gadein that the 
spirits did not regard Egyptian bank-no*^s as a satis- 
factory substitute for goats. He did not Ijlame them, for 
neither did he. Inde<!d, in the tribulations vy^ich had 
befallen him, he had forgotten the contents of his box. 

Rocks crashed against the j:)ctrol-tin walls of tl* cook- 
house, sejidin[5,little puffs of mud mortar flying. 

‘Nafar Gadein Gaeji! Report outside immeRiately ! ’ 
<,Gadein left tlie stewpots with relief, f)ut without hqpej.^ 
His hands were called with mingled soof and grga.je. The 
stewpots were encrustQd with the dust in which he riad 
tricd*to cleanse them. He looked forward to the probable 
reactions of Wakil-oipbashi Toti vvith ax^prehension. 
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'Camel, goat, clog/ said Shawish Abduljahi without ill- 
will. ‘You’re a filthy creature, aren’t you?’ 

He surveyed Gadein with genuine distaste, hair matted, 
overalls and sandals smeared with greasy soot. 

‘Report to me three ^imes after parade tonight, cleaned 
up and properly dressed. Meanwhile, you’re latrine 
orderly. Hurry, hurry, hurry I ’V. , ^ 

Gadein slopped dismally He rather liked the 

latrines, for the desert was wkai* ut.‘‘nob(' •/ used them, 
and peace was often to be found He v<'is, however, 

abased in spirit. He had never been tar fron -'J-vater, even 
in the dry season in the hills, and its lack cHI': essecMiim. 
Batl^arade was held once a week, for those not on duty. 
Gadein was generally on duly. The English ^bathed in 
the sea, but Gadein feared the sea. He accepted the 
abasement as his lot, because the spirits were angry; but 
he felt it deeply. 

Kisidc the latrines, since the #ains, was a dell of camel 
scrub and emerald green grass, in which a family of mice 
lived. Sonujtimcs, if he was ciuiet, they emerged from 
their tiny jungle to play. Gadein had spent much tim^ 
there recently, and knew the mice ys individuals. There 
was one, alwa)is in mischicT which reminded him of Tula. 
Another he tho^^ght of as Kama. He did not remember 
Kama esjV^cially, except as an embodiment of goats, but 
that was how he would hhve wished her to be. 

He (hissed 'a piece of bread towards the dell, and 
waited, holding his breath. Whiskers and a iiUrk grey nose 
appeared, sniffing suspiciously. Advance, withdrawal, 
•nflvj»nce again, unable to resist the delicious sceu*^. 
Preymdy* the farpily was nibbling gi»jcdily, swift, sleek 
movement alternating with exepusite stillness. Gadein 
watched, his smile sweet and unsoif conscious agauj, 
thinking of nothing in particular excc^ot that the creosoled 
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wood of the latrine seats was pleasantly warm. When he 
was unhappy he craved loneliness, but the mice obscurely 
comforted him. He felt a kinship with all living things 
smaller than hiisnself, except those which he needed to 
eat. 

‘Gadein I ’ ^ 

Tile smile 'left his^ (ace It the sound of Musa s voice, 
and the mice, too, vai^ish j *10 

'Gadein!’!f A ' iiaci*' 

Gadein ’ j hessian curtain of the latrine into 

position, h ^i|ging solitude. Musa was too busy these days 
to have tinvSior him, except when he wanted a butt. 

‘G..dein!’ The voice was very near now, trembling \vith 
excitement. 

*What do you want?’ Gadein called gruffly, seeing no 
escape. 

Musa burst through the hessian screen as ii Shawish 
Abdullahi were behind^ him with rocks. Although* he 
rarely ate i.l cookhouse, he had grown fat and self- 
important, assuming in embryo the airs of la self-made 
gnaii. Words gushed from him. 

‘Gadein, I left my Jorry in woikshops and came back to 
the hut, and I saw your box, and I thoight, ‘T wonder 
what Gadein keeps in that box so carcrfully, IVe never 
looked inside,” so I looked inside. No one but a^iool would 
keep a box without a padlock Ifke that. And with all that 
money in it . . 

‘Did you Liuch my box?’ Gadein felt a surge of hatroil 
for Musa and his, superiority. He ^stepped forward 
riircateningly, with raised fist. 

‘Gadein I’ said Musa, hurt. ‘Aren’t we brotlier*#?’ 

Gadein slumped back into listlcssness. Musa assumed 
'j. leer both knowir^g and admiring. 

‘Gadein, you might have told your brother. IVe worked 
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and worked, and IVe got about twenty pt^unds, and you 
say nothing to anyone and you’ve got piles of money/ 
Musa was admiring; but he could not prevent a mean 
little edge of envy entering his voice. ‘Tell me how you 
did it?’ he wheedled. 

Gadein’s mind always moved slowly. He wished to 
forget his wrecked lorry. He V'ishQC^ to linger still upon 
the exquisite agility of mice. ^ 

‘What do you mean?’ 

Musa shook Gadein’s shoulder in‘bjj|,'‘enl?/ exaspera- 
tion. ‘What do I mean? What do I mean?’’ shrieked, 
unable to keep still. Then he stopped, shcMod that he 
had Zfone this to a man of greater wealth than he had ever 
met. He lowered his eyes humbly, and smiled. ^ 

T suppose the spirits put tliat money in your box?’ 

‘The spirits don’t want money,’ Gadein said, a little 
sadl^. ‘Is^^it the money you’re talking about? You can 
have it^if you like.’ 

‘What?’ Musa's eyes were quickly hooded with sus- 
picion, tliough his bland smile remained. ‘Where did you 
get it, then?’ « 

‘I found it in the box. When I event over the ciifT.’ 
Gadein spoke t/ithout hope. Tlic gods had deserted him 
on that day, his #Avn gods, Musa’s gods, the English gods 
even, whiVh spoke through the tyre pressure gauge. He 
had sung in triumph, coming down the hill to Derna, and 
they IiaS heard, and smitten his presumx^tion. There was 
no hope any more. 

‘You found itl'^said Musa, managing to express both 
rncrtdulity and admiration. ‘And you didn’t tell anyone ♦’ 

‘I#toW the lord» bimbashi. He said •'‘Shut up, chatter- 
box”.’ 

Musa’s eyes narrowed. 

‘Didn’t he ask you for any of it?’ He reflected upon all 
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that he knew ojF Bimbashi Oakes. ‘Windy's cunning/ he 
said at last. ‘He's probably waiting till he can take it all. 
You needn’t think he’ll let you keep it. He’s greedy, he’ll 
wait until he can^trap you/ 

‘Well, they can take it. You can^take it if you like.' 

Musa weighed this cautiously, narrowing his eyes. He 
had forgotten simplicity, ../xcept as a tactic useful on 
occasions. Hq, was trvino calculate what lay behind 
Gadcin's oirfiyjjidk / :iacf ' 

The micc^ij|Fcrc jut again during his silence. Gadein 
watclicd tl i, Jre hoping Musa would not notice. 

‘No/ saia% ylisa suddenly, cunningly. 

‘AP right, just as you like.’ One of the mice, the mis- 
chievous o^ie, had advanced as far as the bread, and was 
reaping the reward of daring. 

‘You can give me half the money,' Musa said cjuickly. 
‘I think it would be best if you kept half, in casdthey ask 
questions where it cornej^from. Then I could say I gdt it 
from you, a’^/i .. u could tell your story. It’s not a very 
good story. I’ll make up a better one.' 

^ Musa watched Gadein narrowly, still trying to judge 
motives. 

‘Take whateven’ you like, Musa.' 

Musa regretted that he had refused a’i, but made the 
best of it. After all, tAcre would be other opportunities. 

T will take half, my brother,* he said grandly, ‘and I 
will make a fortune. Oh, Gadein, I love you. Lisftn^ You 
know hovv nurih money the Libyans have. In flie war the 
English gave them inoney, piles of money, but they've 
i>i)thing to spend it on. I sell them a little petrol fron?»rr^ 
tank, a few swccifings of sugar and lea. I ma^ie ^ur 
pounds, five pounds.' llis face puckered with self-pity at 
t[iought of the sinrtilness of his gains. ‘But with this money 
I can pay bribes. I c^n get gallons of petrol, sacks of tea 
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and sugar. The men in the depots are alj. thieves, Hindi, 
Habaslii, fellows like that. In a year I can make so much, 
I won’t have to work. I can buy taxis, two taxis or three, 
and have men driving them for me.’ Hi* voice rang with 
the exaltation of the visjonary. He caught sight of the mice. 

‘Little bastards,’ he said venomously. They ate half a 
loaf I’d been keeping under ot' piUqw.’ 

He sent a stone ricocliettii®^ the '•'^mb and dust. 

The mice vanished, except one^- h la<' ■' inned. Musa 
rose, and lazily stamped on it. 

‘Little bastards,* he said again, with ■^‘’action. ‘I’ll 
teach you to steal.’ 

TTicre was no more movement in the jungle. 

‘I must do the latrines now,’ Gadein said, \|uth misery , 
with shame that he had raised no protest. 

Musa looked at him with the old contempt, freed of the 
need to tatter him. 

Hijve they made you latrine drderly now?’ 

‘Yes. This morning.’ 

‘Gadein,«youVe a fool. No one’s a latrine orderly except 
the Gondolawi. They were born to be latrine ordcrlici', 
like Shawish Yahia. They’ve always^cen latrine orderlies. 
Haven’t you j^^otested?’ 

‘No,’ said Gallein wearily. 

‘You’lltbe unclean. No oncll *eat with you,’ Musa 
threatened. 

G«jicl?in shrugged helplessly. Musa, with some pity but 
more sclf-iipportancc, took command. 

‘You must go and see Windy tomoo-row. I’ll toll Shawish 
"Yaliia to take you.’ Musa’s face wrinkled in a wicknjd 
srn#le,«cOiiscious of power. ‘I can mal^ Shawish Yahia do 
anything,’ lie said. ‘So could you,* if you liked. I suppose 
you’re afraid.’ He took pleasure, having got his way, ;n 
prodding the helpless body. 
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I’m not afraid. *I didn’t think about it. Shall I be 
unclean?' 

‘Of course you’ll be unclean. I’ll back you up, everyone 
will.’ 

‘All right. If you like.’ 

Musa smiled, and patted him on ^he back. 

That’s good*’ he said. He .ucted by instinct, and instinct 
told him that if Winfly’s^ ^mtion was concentrated on 
one thing, it \ aac- ccd from others. 


IX 

BTMBASIII OAKES HELD IIIS ORDERLY ROOM IN THE 

evening, w^icn drivers were back from work. Platoon 
office was a square box of petrol tins with a wooden door 
which, despite the daily attentions of Sergearjt Mann, 
lurched ojicii every limciit was closed. Biinbashi Oakes 
had a trestle and a swing chair salvaged fi'om a 

wrecked ack-ack trucf . On the table was a pejrol tin cut 
in half, one half being })ainlcd ‘In’, and the othcT ‘Out’. 

1 he ^in-tray conlaingd yellowing copies of company 
orders, a comic pictuie postcard sent ^.ly Bimbashi 
Walters on leave in Cairo, The Madonna.pf the Sleeping 
Cars in a paper-backed edition wliich had lost i?s covots, 
and some bent drawing-pins. Tie out-tray held a set of 
pokcr-dicc. Nothing needing attention was put m ijiese 
trays, which were for inspection purposes only. 

At right angles to Bimba.shi Oakes’s table 'was a door 
scfounged from Tobruk town, balanced insecurely^ oii^ 
petrol tins. Behind iliis, on a splintery plank sup]jovJed^by 
more petrol tins, sat ^iinbashi Oakes’s civilian clerk, 
llassfui Effendi. Ih^san, a pale-skinned youth of consider- 
able beauty, had been known in his own circle as a 
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dandy. He had volunteered for service in the north 
because the pay was good and it was convenient for him 
to be temporarily out of Buna. He had never ceased to 
regret his decision, nor to voice his regret to Bimbashi 
Oakes. Unaccustomed to discomfort, he had no will to 
make the best of thi/igs. His sleeping-tent was odorous, 
his onee golden skin was a^lirty yellow,*and he shaved' 
only under pressure. Bimbaf^ Oakes, in a spirit of purest 
good fellowship, called him'Sii:^ and took him 

for long rides along the potholcuf^ ad^i. y*^|he back of a 
fifteen hundredweight Chevrolet truck.'^^ .jyjdid Shrimp 
Effendi’s liver good, said Bimbashi Oakes, "HlvJ toughened 
him up. Hassan Effendi, already an ardent Nationalist, 
regarded Bimbashi Oakes as the quintessence of brutal 
Imperialism. ^ 

Bimbashi Oakes, having been delegated to secure a 
goat foi the Ensa party, had spent a fatiguing afternoon 
cBasing about Libyan villages.iHassan EfFcndi had had a 
far ffom sedentary time in the back of the Chevrolet. His 
face was grey with dust. There was dust in his hair, his 
ears, his nose. His white teeth were discoloured by dust. 
His bottom was as tender as a poijnded steak. 

Bimbaslii Pakes, however, had got the goat, and was 
content. 

‘Rouii^l up the mazlooms. Shrimp Effendi!' he roared 
cheerfully, settling himself at his desk and signing at a 
grejjt ffate tliose Army Books 406 which certified that he 
had personally inspected the vehicles ^to wliich they 
referred, and had satisfied hiinsjclf that the defects 
^er^imerated in column one had been rectified. 

JPirybi' shi Oakes's chair had a rubber cushion, secured 
for him, like the spare battery \yhich lit the office lamp, 
by Sergeant Mann. Hassan Effendi's plank had no 
cushion, because he had found it ^necessary to his own 
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self-esteem to piake clear to Sergeant Mann that English 
sergeants ranked socially below civilian clerks. 

7 am mazloom, Bimbashi Oakes/ said Hassan EfFendi 
pointedly, leaning precariously on the door with his 
bottom poised an inch above the plank. 

‘All Bunawi are mazloom/ ret^orted Bimbashi Oakes, 
not ceasing id sign. ‘It*s thf only word of Arabic Tve ever 
learnt. Mazlpi^, mazlo n.!, mazloom.’ His \oice sank 
dramaticallVA^er, aoevouble-o became more elongated, 
in parody ^j#J^-&Ias. is tones. Bimbashi Oakes himself 
laughed h|| ^Vy* I mazloom, too,’ he said, looking up, 
‘but I go *oing my job, Slirimp Effendi. When you’ve 
lear/.t that, you’ll be fit for active service. Now don’t talk 
so much, ;:^id round up the complaints scpiad.’ 

‘Son of \i bitch,’ said Hassan Effendi under his breath 
and, to make double safe, in Arabic. 

He went outside and gossiped to Shawish Yihia, with 
whom he was on inliiUiAc terms, about the hardshi[fs of 
life, until a 10..1 from Bimbashi Oakes warned him that 
patience was bccomi.ig exhausted. 

, Too many beans make too much wind,’ he said, loudly 
enciugh for the waiting sipiad to hear; and then, since 
their laughter pleased him, walked bauk into platoon 
office with Bimbashi Oakes’s short, scuFing stride. 

Bimbashi Oakes, bdlicving that no active service officer 
wasted his time in an office, rollicked through his orderly 
room with an impartial incomprehension. 

‘My lord, I .asked for an allotment of pay to my father 
three months ago. lip has not yet had it.’ 

‘Give your pay-book to Hassan Effendi. He’ll see tp 

‘My lord, Hasstln Effendi has had ,my pa)*-b4)ok^ for 
three months.’ 

^ ifassan Effeiid?»did not choose to translate this, but 
said wariiingly in Arabic, ‘You shut up.’ 
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‘What’s he muttering about, Shrimp EHencli?’ 

‘I am telling him it s a long way to his village. Perhaps 
there’s not time for the money to have come through.’ 

‘Good. Understood? All right. Next, Sh^iwish Yahia.’ 

‘My lord, I was ordered by Bash-shawish Mohammed 
Ahmed to report to yiu. I was driving along tlie road 
above Dcrna when I saw some cows. One df them began 
galloping in front of my truck: Sudclenly it turned and bit 
the mudguard. I found it was dcittir Ubd as io ./ \lvage depot 
was closed when I got back, I tooWfet toij ,<*\|»cookhousc.’ 

‘What’s he talking about, Shrimp EffenaV; 

‘He had an accident witli a cow. I • fill up an 
accident report form.’ 

‘Good. Next, Shawish Yahia. Get through in ^cord time 
tonight. Shrimp Effcndi, if we keep this up.’ 

Gadein tried to march in, as he liad once known how. 
He had smartened himself up as well as he could, though 
theVantecn had had no shoe polish for several weeks, and 
there was no table on which to iron his battledress, the 
legs of whi^h were too long. He forgot to stoox^ 
low doorway, and it knocked his emma off. F(*ar that h^ 
did not look a soldier showed in hi^ eyes. • 

There were^aiot many faces in the j^laloon to which 
Bimbashi Oake| could infallibly attach a name. With a 
certain p^idc, he hailed Gadein as*^an old friend. 

‘Well, Gadein Gadi. Wueckcd another truck?’ 

‘T^e «lord bimbashi says have you been wrecking 
another truck?’ demanded Hassan Effendvseverply. 

Gadein was startled into imx)assi(vied remonstrance. 

‘IJy God, no, ifassan Effcndi. I haven’t driven a triK^k 
sin^ \ went ov^r the cliff. It was tfae lord bimbashi’s 
orders. Shawish Abdullahi will tcl^ you I haven’t.’ 

‘He says he hasn’t wrecked another truck,’ translatc(l 
Hassan Effendi susj)iciously, as if he; scarcely believed it. 
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1 was makinjj a joke, you fool. Don’t w’aste time. Find 
out what he wants.’ 

‘My lord bimbashi, Im mazloom,’ began Gadein 
portentously. ^ 

‘Oh, ♦God/ said Bimbashi Oakes. ‘Shrimp EfFendi, I 
think I shall call the Biinawi thii Mazloomi. I think I 
•shall call you Mazloom Effcndi. Eh?’ 

‘Speak quipWy and don’t waste time,’ said Hassan 
Effcndi aiigi/fsfj^o Gatlcin, trying to shut out Bimbashi 
Oakes’s laujj//p' 

‘Ilassan *, Shawish Abdullahi put me on latrine 

orderly. Oil,. Jne Gondolawi should go on latrine orderly. 
For rihers it is unclean. Therefore I’m mazloom.' 

‘Shawisb^j Yahia is a Gondolawi/ said Hassan Effendi 
ominously. ‘Perhaps you think he should clean latrines?’ 

Gadein grinned foolishly, and gave no answer. Since 
Musa had said that only Gondolawi should cleail latrines, 
and Shawish Yahia was a<*Gondolawi, it seemed clear that 
Shawish Ya^ ai I.oidd clean them. On the other hand, he 
was a shawish. This 'sas a problem beyond llv3 power of 
(Jadcin’s mind to resolve. 

‘Cijme on, come on ,comc on,’ shouted Bimbashi Oakes, 
banging on the tabic. What’s all this chath^about? Don’t 
waste time, Mazloom Effendi.’ 

Tie objects to elcaiiing latrines/ Ilassan Eff.^hidi said 
sulkily. Tie’s very insolent.’ 

‘Well, good God, someone has to clean latrine^. he 
didn’t wreck c^very truck he gels, he wouldn’t be on 
latrines. Tell him that,’ 

Jfiassan Effcndi told him. It confirmed Gadein’s belief* 
that his humiliatioM was part of the spirits’ puiiis^m^t. 

‘Understood, Gadein? All right. Next, Shawish Yahia.’ 

^Gadein remained standing. He was rooted by misery, 
dirtiness, .shame. Fo/ccs j:)rcssed upon him which he 
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could not control, the forces which barrecj him from being 
a good soldier, which degraded him to cleaning stewpots 
with his bare hands. Almost unused latrines seemed 
cleaner than that, but if Musa regardccl a latrine-cleaner 
as debased beyond belief, Gadein felt that at last he must 
stand and fight. He d\d not know how to fight. He only 
stood, defying the liglitning. ^ ^ ’ 

‘What’s the matter?’ asked Bimbashi Ojj^ es impatiently. 
‘My lord, I’m not going to clean latriiicO 
The words Bimbashi Oakes did notV v’f'M'’'?rstand, but 
tlierc was an appeal in the voice which him. 

‘Well,’ he said, chewing first one side on®>> moustache, 
then the other. 

‘Is it one of their thingummybobs?’ he as’^-ed Ilassaii. 
‘Religion, or something?' He liked, despite his impatience, 
to humour them when it was one of tlieir thingummy- 
bobs. 

*Yes, it is tliat kind of stfl'pidity. But this fellow’s 
insolent.' 

‘Never rrind the insolence. I’ll look after the insolence.’ 
Bimbashi Oakes thought for a moment, chewing Ivs 
moustache. ‘Look here, tell him tfns. Someone’s g'ot to 
clean the latrines. Otherwise we’d all go down with 
typhoid or something. I’m not too joJ’oud to do it. I’ll 
come ou\ with him now and show him.’ 

Bimbashi Oakes, lant and untidy, a born butt of 
sergeaftts, hacl cleaned latrines often enough before he 
was commissioned. He took pride in shov/ing democracy 
in action to these Bunawi. He took pride in himself for 
•^hating the courage to do it. r 

4t v^ar: dark outside now, but SlRiwish Yahia had a 
hurricane lamp. ^ 

‘He's going to clean the latrines.^ explained Hassiui 
Effendi, with infinite contempt. 
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‘By God?’ answered Shawish Yahia, incredulity tem- 
pered by experience of Bimbashi Oakes's eccentricities. 

They marched solemnly to the latrines, Bimbashi Oakes 
scuffing ahead, humming to himself. 

‘Now V)ok,’ he said, all benevolence, with his little 
party assembled about him. He took»the scrubbing brush 
and the bucket of water which a nafar had been sent to 
fetch, and scrubbed industriously. 

‘Sec?’ he saiy^'hen he felt he had scrubbed ciiough. 
‘English officejf,^..a^ou do. Understood?’ 

The assem^ J^atched in shocked silence. Gadcin 
lowered his e^, ji^)nce before had Bimbashi Oakes, with 
this air of benevolent wizardry, dealt his faith a blow 
from which itJiad never recovered. 

‘See!’ he had said, pushing Gadcin into a lorry, turning 
the key and pulling the self-starter. And the lorry had 
bucked forward, possessed by spirits, nearly x^rccif itating 
Gadein through the insecure* door. * 

Idle i)roces«'i.a. lurned and marched back. BimbAshi 
Oakes was still hummiu comfilacently. ^ 

‘^Vell, Shrimp Effcndi, I think we’ve settled that little 
matter^ very nicely/ he, said, settling down once more 
behind liis desk. ‘No^, lets get ou. Next, Sha.:.vish Yahia.’ 


X 


IT WAS BIMUASIII OAKES’s CUSTOM TO Bli CAI.LED 
witl^ a mug of tea at half-jpast seven each morning. II;'s 
servant was a tall, cadaverous Bunawi of funereal ,digoit>^ 
named Yus if Mohamined^ur, who managed to inix^art a 
sug^esfion of black plumes to such a siinfilc act as ironing 
a pair of pants in his shirt tails. 
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At five minutes to eight Bimbashi Oakes rose from his 
camp bed, looked to see if any fleas were visible against 
the white sheets, and, still in his pyjamas, visited the 
desert rose a few yards from his door.^ The British Other 
Ranks were being marched past to work at this time, and 
occasionally an irreverent corporal gave a subdued ‘Eyes 
left’. Bimbaslii Oakes, however, gazed austerely abov^'e 
their heads, and continued his business^. Ten minutes' 
setting-up exercises, and he was rcad^>- ./ r the day. 

On the morning following his demoi5j\<» Udon of latrine 
cleaning, the ritual was disturbed. 

At half-past five Shawish Abdullahi, ^ilat face per- 
turbed, pulled Yusif Mohammed Nur from his bed jn 
the sci'vants* hut beliind the officers' cookhouse. 

‘You must call the lord bimbashi immediately,' he said. 

‘It is the lord bimbashi's orders tliat he is to be called 
at halfipast seven,' retorted Yusif Mohammed Nur, who 
resented having his own rest cKsturbed by a mere shawish. 

Shawish Abdullahi did not care to offend one who had 
the lord Vimbashi’s ear. He therefore moderated his tone, 
and said almost meekly. The men won't take their lorries 
out. It is important that you shoul^l tell the lord biinbashi.' 

‘The lorcUbiinbashi is very angry if his orders arc dis- 
obeyed,' saidfiYusif significantly. ‘I will call him at half- 
past sc^en.' 

‘You are a pig, a goat and a camel,' said Shawish 
Aljdiiillahi, never able to keep his temper for long. ‘You 
are under arrest for refusing to obey ay ordey.’ 

‘The lord bimbaslii will hear ^about it. At half-past 
. sfven,' replied Yusif inexorably, and stepping with dignity 
^itOjb^l, pulle^ the blankets about kis ears. 

In almost thirty years as a soldier, Shawish Abdullahi 
had never thought it possible to penetrate an English 
officer’s private quarters. It was untliiukablc as seeing 
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one wiiJioiit his trousers. Shawish Abdullah scratched his 
head for several minutes, walking round the officers’ mess 
and absent-mindedly throwing stones, then hurried off 
to consult the bashrshawish. 

In A 4^1atoon lines groups of men talked excitedly 
beside the cookhouse fires. The cooKs also had wished to 
refuse their work, but had been dissuaded, and everyone 
had had breakf()^t. The sky was as yet an indigo bowl, 
and the flameyf^aV^w shadows which fed the conspirators’ 
air of self-imfOf^ 

Musa Fara ^:J^ilffwlted from group to group, proffering 
advice, as, iniS^l, he had been doing i^or most of the 
night. 

‘But Musi>^ supposing the lord bimbashi puts us all in 
the guardroom?’ 

‘Ilow can he put us all in tlie guardroom, buffalo? 
There arc fifty of us.’ 

‘Well, he could stop our pay.’ 

‘And what <io yau think that bastard Hassan is doing 
now? How long has lie had your pay -book? Does he let 
yoii have all your pay when you ask for it, and what 
happt«is to the rest?’ 

A paternal govcinincnt had ordered that*, while the 
company was on active si'rvice, a proxoc^tion of each 
man’s ]3ay should remain undrawn, a iicst-'^gg for 
returning warriors; but no one In^d thought it necessary 
to explain this to the Bunawi. No one had told tlicril how 
the x^ay system worked, with its innumerable checks ux^on 
the x^ossible dishonesty of llassan Effcndi. Ilassaii Effendi, 
in fact, was too la/.y to be dishonest; his dilatorincss over 
X^ay-books was also ii/some sort a revenge for being Crtllrd 
Shrimy Effcndi and bumxied about in the back of a 
truck. 

Musa, however, wa'^ enjoying for the first time in his 
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life the intoxication of exercising power. His eyes were 
briglit, liis chee'ks flushed, his body trembled with an 
electric energy which discharged itself through his 
tongue. He had never talked so much, nor so persuasively. 
His voice sank to velvet depths of cajolery, on became 
loud and abrasive with scorn for waverers. Every man 
had some grievance, every man brought his grievance tO 
Musa, and ^^usa wove them into a goI<^lcn tapestry of 
speech which expressed all that they r dumbly felt, 
far from their homes, without letters -without news, 
shut off by the barrier of language " ' ^i ,)se to whom 

they had instinctively looked for guidal^iluid consola- 
tion. 

‘Why was Shawish Yahia promoted ab^|vc Omba Jii 
Ishag's head? The officers have taken our rations to give 
a party for their women. There’s nothing they won’t do. 
They’lhex’cn clean latrines. You saw last night.’ 

‘‘But Musa, Bimbashi Couraf^e is often very kind.’ 

‘Bimbashi Courage is a whoremonger,’ shouted Musa, 
wrapping,Jiis tongue sensuously about the word. ‘Go to 
Bimbashi Courage if you like, he’ll only order yoiv a 
lashing, or stop your pay to give Jus women, like ke did 
to Gadein.’ 

‘Did he do tf lat to Gadein?’ 

‘Yes,^ic did, in Buna, when Gadein was his driver.’ 

‘By God?’ 

‘Py<:God.’ - 

A deep-throated murmur came from tl>e crowd. 

‘Where’.s Gadein? Tell us, Gadeii,i.’ 

^In the excitement, Gadein had been forgotten. It ivas 
ig- h^ support fthey were .standing, *»as a protest against 
latrine cleaning, but this too Ivid been forgotten. Now 
they remembered, and shouted for Giidein. ^ 

Gadein was in the cookhouse, cleaning the stewpots 
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which had been used for l)reakfast. Wakil-ombaslii Toti 
had told him to,*and so he did. 

Musa kicked him, and dragged liim fortli. He stood in 
the firelight, tall and stooping, shifting uneasily from foot 
to foot,^nd grinning. 

‘Gadein, did the lord bimbashi taike your money to buy 
^vomen?’ 

‘No, of course he didn’t, lie . . . 

77/ tell yfVa/'vhat happened,’ said Musa, stepping 
cjuickly in f^^. ./.of him. ‘Gadeiii is iny brother. I know 
all that is ?• •;i^;*SSj|eart. When Gadein was Courage’s 
driver . . .* ^ 

‘P’^ade ! P’rade, tshuan I ’ 

Bash-sha|^ish Mohammed Ahmed had come as quickly 
as was consistent with having his emina joroperly folded 
and his sandals bright. At the sound of his half-forgotten 
voice, many men jerked automatically to alteriioii and 
then, seeing that others did not, stood sliamefacedl>» in 
an attitude or promise, their feet together but their 
hands behind their L icks. 

^ Mohammed Ahmed did not argue. 

‘NIpw what’s all tjiis nonsense?’ he asked with an 
attempt at gentleness. But he could not kc^p the sliame 
from liis voice. Mass disobedience was afthing of which 
he had little experience. 

‘Bash-shawish, we have a coisiiolaint.’ It was’^Ombashi 
Ishag who stepped forward, very tall, very straigiit, eyes 
alight wjth fanatical fire. Musa let him speak, ccTgin/ 
delicately backwardsJ!nto the mass. 

^Therc are proper ways of making coihplaints,’ said the 
bash-shawish. His »ye fixed unerringly ujDon Mu^a. ‘What 
is your complaint, Mus^ Faragella?’ 

^ ‘Gadein was made to clean latrines,’ Musa answered 
sullenly. 
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That’s Gaclein’s complaint. I asked wliat was yours.’ 

Musa looked at his feet, and said nothing. The mass 
swayed slightly away from him. Musa sensed the move- 
ment. He fought desperately against the lifetime’s feai* of 
authority which gripped him. Someone laughed. i 

‘Shut up, that manf said Mohammed Ahmed sharply. 
He felt a surge of the power which had for so long been 
denied him. 

Silence, but for an uneasy shuffling of ^ J . 

‘Well, I’m waiting.’ He spoke quiet there was 
triumph in his voice. 

★ ★ ★ 

Yusif Mohammed Nur had retired under j'he blankets 
only to establish his immunity from the jurisdiction of 
Shawish Abdullalii. He listened until the shawish was 
safely oivt of the way, then rose with such alacrity as his 
dignity would allow. He slept ftilly dressed, except for his 
emina and sandals. These he put on, and ino\ed like a 
saraband to Bimbashi Oakes’s bedside. 

‘My lord bimbashi ! ’ 

Bimbashi Oakes stirred, turned aver, groaning sci;Tcely 
less loudly th„n the bed. 

‘My lord bimbashi, much trouble in A Platoon.’ 

Bimbashi Oakes looked unhappily at his watch. 

‘Go away, Yusif. Only ^ix o’clock.’ 

It^WcjS not'thus that Yusif Mohammed Nur wished his 
grim tidings to be received. He thought for a- moment, 
standing motionless on one leg. Inspiration came to him. 

‘My lord bimbashi, they have killed Shawish Abdulla^d. 
Dead. Shawish Abdullalii dead. In A Platoon.’ 

‘Eh? Eh? Eh?’ 

Bimbashi Oakes had always expected that Shawish 
Abdullahi’s disciplinary methods wcvald bring trouble. He 
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rose and grabbed his greatcoat in one movement, thrust 
his feet into slippers, and rushed from the hut. Yusif 
Mohammed Nur looked after him with melancholy satis- 
faction. Then hf bent before Bimbashi Oakes’s shaving 
mirror# and tried various ways of wearing his emma, 
making faces at himself as he did iA). 

' Bimbashi Oakes burst into Bimbashi Courage’s hut. 

1 say, Tommy, someone’s knifed my shawi. h.’ 

‘What? Af'ia/)u sure?* 

Tusif’s juf* ■.*.:d me. The beggar’s had it coming to him.’ 

‘Right. I Better turn out the guard.’ 

Bimbash.'jjjfKcsthought quickly. 

‘Not the guard,’ he said. ‘You can’t trust them. I’ll get 
the BORs.Jl 

★ ★ ★ 

T’m still waiting/ said the bash-shawish more loudly. 
There was a wide gap now between Musa and«thc mass. 
Only Gadein remained® standing beside him, half ii? 
friendship, naii yfraid to move. One or two men had 
drifted inconspicuously away and were starting their 
Jorries with a great display of zeal. 

From the directin’® of the BORs’ lines came the sound 
of footsteps. Men »ook their eyes off Mohwnmed Ahmed 
to look. Englisli soldiers were running, #3iinbashi Oakes 
at their head. He carried a pistol. The others In/d rifles to 
which they fixed bayonets as tln^ ran. 

‘You see!" yelled Musa triumphantly. ‘You mak% y^com- 
plaint, twid they conic running at you with bayonets!’ ■ 
stooped swiftly andL picked up a stone. The mass dre\ 
apprehensively together again, and some followec^ Ijjs 
example. 

‘Stand still,’ roared iJie bash-shawish, but hi^ sjiell was 
broken. 

‘All right, halt. ^Jordon them off,’ shouted Bimbashi 
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Oakes, somewhat out of breath. He walked towards the 
group of Bunawi ratlier slowly, his pistol, which was not 
loaded, held defeusi\dy in front of him. 

The bash-shawish turned about and saluted. 

‘My lord bimbashi, they were being foolish. I was 
making a talk to them.’ 

T wonder you weren’t bloody well praying,’ said Bim- 
bashi Oakes contemptuously in English. His face was 
pasty and strained. ‘Where’s Abdullahi?’ . 

‘I told him to get his breakfast, my lord;j!'i\i»/ioashi.’ 

‘You what?’ 

‘He go breakfast,’ repeated the basii-.3l^.ia li patiently, 
as to a child. 

At this moment a nafar named John BanjoKr, who was 
a little half-witted, slipped into the breach of his ride 
a round he had picked up in the desert, and experi- 
mentallyMpulled the trigger. He had never fired a ride 
before, and immediately wished that he had not done so 
now, for the kick sent him sprawling on his bottom. There 
was a second’s tense silence, then everyone, except 
Mohammed Ahmed and Bimbashi Oakes, dung them 
selves to the ground. Bimbashi Oakes, his nerves over- 
stretched, began to run. Mohammed Ahmed stepped 
quickly forw^ar^i and, picking up John Banjolm in one 
hand ancfjiis ride in the other, roared, ‘Back to your huts. 
Everyone stand by his beol.’ 

They^cnoved to his command with relief, like men who 
find the highway again after much wandering by thorny 
paths. 

★ ★ ★ 

V !• ' 

Eimt)aJihi Cour;ige, with his chin stuck out and hands 
which trembled slightly, was scarohing kits for amrniiiii- 
tion. He felt bitterly ashamed, a little feolish since he was 
wearing a steel helmet and a loadecj* pistol in its holster, 
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and he hated tlie Biinawi, all the Bunawi, with a passion 
which caused spasms of physical sickness at the pit of 
his stomach. 

Bimbashi Oakes had been voluble but incoherent. He 
seemed to say that his platoon liad mutinied and tried 
to shoot him. This had been re|)orted to the orderly 
T)nicer at Area Headcpartcrs, a naturally apprehensive 
man who had once encountered General Mon. ii'omery in 
full battle arra/ and had never reeovered his nerve. He 
had insisted^- '.^dacing a guard of armed West Africans 
about the v^’;^^\^ahey patrolled with an exaggerated 
smartness, •J^r'^reir officer was in the mess, being 
odiously sympathetic to Bimbashi Oakes. 

The exh^ed kits of his men fed the fires of Bimbashi 
Courage’s hatred. Like magpies, like children, like the 
poor to whom any possession is wealth, they had 
collected little hoards of half-eaten loaves am^ng their 
unwashed blankets, tins t)f fruit, malformed splinterjf of 
metal from i)i.iutout lorr’cs and tanks. Some had two 
and a half pairs of sandals, others had concealed shorts 
^r shirts which should have been handed to the quarter- 
master at the begim^ng of winter. Scarcely a man was 
without rounds of ammunition, German, Ikilian, British. 
Abandoned dumps of it littered the desci t. Hounds and 
clips were disinterred from the dust by a pasj^lng foot. 
To many of them at home, amifiuiiition was wealth and 
power, whether it fitted any available rifle or not.® 

‘Good .God I’^said Bimbashi Courage, who had nev- 
had to hunt for his living nor fight for his life.^The place 
aJ)loody arsenal. It’s a wonder we weren't all killed.^ 

The men stood beside llieir kits with grr*y, siiljen, farj^^s. 
The]^ had no standard* by which to iudge the enormity 
qf their offence. >io doubt they would all be i)unished, 
for the mouldy loave.^ comj3laiiiing about their pay-books, 
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picking up ammunition from the desert. It was all one, it 
always happened like that, they were 'resigned to it. 
Bimbashi Courage’s contempt hit them, and they did not 
wince, but returned it sullenly, silently, with an incom- 
prehension the equal of his own. ' , 

Gadcin had laid out his kit wilh the rest. He was not 
at all certain what had happened that morning, except 
that Musa had assured him he had started it. 

‘But I was cleaning pots in the cookhouse,’ he protested. 

‘That won’t get you anywhere,' said scornfully. 

‘You made the complaint to Windy ;.j^|.,>it. We were 
all trying to stand by you. They didn ^ a latrine 

cleaner.’ Musa was busy, with success in his own estima- 
tion at least, laying a smoke screen. He hr./^^ convinced 
himself that he had acted from the purest altruism, and 
since he really had acted from motiveless malevolence, 
there win; not, perhaps, so very much difference. 

When Bimbashi Courage approached, Gadein trembled. 
In his world of too little knowledge, without cause and 
effect, everything happened capriciously. Whether he 
believed himself to have done well or ill was not to the 
point. If he liad offended the sjj^^irils, he would be 
punished; and the road to their favour was largely un- 
mapjoed. He %tood at attention, shifting his weight 
uncertaiivly from foot to foot, eyes cast down, high, wide 
cheekbones and narrowt prominent chin reflecting no 
inner Ik^ht. He felt Bimbashi Courage scrutinising him, 
and looked up nervously under long lashes. Hp caught 
Bimbashi Cburage’s stern eye, and si'pilcd self-consciously, 
very sweetly. t 

‘Hallo,,. Gadein,’ said Bimbashi Courage, softened 
against his wish. He did not reme,vnbcr a lane beside the 
hospital at Buna, it was an unpleasant thing, and Courage 
look life too lightly for the unple£jsant things to mark 
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him; but he remembered Gadein’s smile, and it occurred 
to him that the^ were only children after all, that there 
were some points in Bimbashi Oakes’s story which were, 
to say the least, involved. 

Toil ^haven’t dny ammunition, have you?’ he asked 
kindly. 

‘By God, no, my lord bimbashi.’ 

‘I want to see.’ 

Bimbashi Courage ran his hand over the folded 
blankets, while Gadein liastened with clumsy fingers to 
open his box. ri^,,;^pod by it, smiling slightly, reassured 
that the lore; ^shi had spoken kindly and remem- 
bered his narflir 

‘What’s t’lfc?* Bimbashi Courage’s voice was no longer 
friendly. 

Gadein looked, still smiling. There was no evil in his 
box. Bimbashi Courage was holding up tlic Inmclle of 
paper moiuy. He had fo;«gotten the money, and any\¥ay 
it was not am.r'’'n‘tion. 

‘My lord, 1 found 'hem with tlie box when I went over 
cliff,’ he said confidently. 

‘Oil, Christ,’ said CJourage, a wave of sickness almost 
overwhelming him. ‘Pi:t him in the gnardrqpm, Bimbashi 
Osman. I hope you’re proud of your coinj|any. I am.’ 


XI 

‘l SHOT AT THE LOrflD BIMBASHI,’ S\ID JOHN B\NJOMx'N 
with cunning jiridc. ‘Wljat have you done?’ 

H<? was an elen^ental creature from the south, beside 
the great river. All da^ he stood on one leg in the shallows, 
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naked, wooden spear poised. Sometimes he awoke from 
meditation and speared a fish, somefimes not. The 
mission, salvaging him as a baby from the crocodiles to 
which his mother had exposed him, had given him his 
pride. ‘Me good Christian boy,’ he liked to beast, in 
English. ‘Matthew, M^'rkey, Lukey, Johnny. Me Johnny. 
Know it all.’ The other Bimawi would have ignored him; 
but for the streak of cunning in his nature. Unless 
stopped, he was always eating. The cooks tried many 
de\'ices to keep him from the rations, Jiut he circum- 
vented them with Old Testament ski^;»j^jjs, too, he had 
learnt at the mission. 

T haven’t done anything,’ said Gadein, moving away. 

John shambled after. 

T shall be hanged,* he whispered, looking about him 
with secret, narrowed eyes. ‘Ombashi Mohammed says 
so.’ 

Vou didn’t shoot at the lord •bimbashi. You were a bit 
mad.’ 

‘Perhaps I didn't,’ said John Banjohn philosophically. 
It was all one to him. ‘What’s that?’ 

It’s a tyre pressure gauge. Now g^t away.' 

John Banjohn put out blunt, scaly fingers to touch. 
Gadein snateted the sacred thing away, and went 
through ‘die gap in the petrol-tin wall of the guardroom, 
into the compound. It wss about ten yards square, fenced 
with rur'jting wire. In one corner was a puddle, reflecting 
the intense blue sky. The rest was dun cpiourccj like the 
plain stretching away beyond it, for; the green growth of 
snrjrig died quickly under the sun. , 

padeiij walked about. In his mind u barrier was built, 
shutting off the fuliire, shutting of the past, so that there 
was only the present. If he stopped walking, the barrier 
collapsed 



Presently there was a eommotion in the guardroom, 
and the voice of Musa, dripping tears and anger. ‘Yah, 
flicking bastards. Til complain to the lord bimbashi. 
Leave me alone. Don’t. I’ll . . .’ Then the sound of a blow, 
and sobs. Gadeiii did not wish to see. 

Musa came out into the compound. Ilis cheeks were 
swollen and his mouth cut. He looked as if he had been 
drunk for a week. lie flew at Oadciii, biting, kicking and 
scratching. Gadein held him off easily, then, tiring, threw 
him into the xDuddle. 

Tlicking .’^oremonger, son of a bitch.’ Musa sat 

sobbing in until he had exhausted his vocabulary. 

‘V'liat’s tlj#^atter?’ Gadein asked incuriously when he 
had done. ^ 

‘You let them find the money. You flicking lunatic.’ 

T told the lord bimbashi where I got it.’ Gadein under- 
stood nothing, not even the lord bimbashi's tmigcr. He 
accepted it, because the^e was notliing else to be dftne. 

‘And lie l^el ^ vcd you, didn’t he? I told you to make 
up a liettcr story. TliLy searched Ihe hut, and found mine 
i^iried under the bed. I told them I g(jt it from you, 
but# they didn’t l)el^‘\c me either. Then that bastard 
Mohammed Ahmed said I caused th(^ trouble this 
morning. I told them it was you, but tfcey took me to 
the guardroom. I kicked Ombashi Ishag’s privafcs on the 
way, though.’ 

T’m sorry, Musa.’ 

‘You’lk l^e sorrier before you’re finished,’ said \lusa 
bitterly, and slouchgd back into the guardrfiom to com- 
plain of his wet trousers. 

★ ★ ★ 

The* engiiKi of British justice backfired majestically once 
or twice, and begai^ to creep forward in bottom gear. A 
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Court of Inquiry was held. Bimbashi Oakes, after an 
unpleasant interview with the Area Commander, received 
a fortniglit’s lea\'c pending posting; not to Siam or Yugo- 
slavia or tlic Dodecanese, not even to the Eighth Army 
in Italy, but to tlie last humiliation of a P.o.W^ cage. 
John Banjolm was ex^imined by three psychiatrists in 
Cairo who sjioke no Arabic, was certified as of below 
average intelligence, and transported back to Buna for 
ignominious discharge. Musa and Cadem remained in 
the guardroom. For two days Musa sought to behave in 
the manner of John Banjohn, but lacJJJ^j^concentration. 

Following the Court of Inquiry' i;^Jfe,p»Mmmary of 
Evidence was taken by Bimbashi Maule. ' wind blew, 
and coated his platoon office with grit. Ci ■ * ^as on the 
papers, between his teeth, in his nose. Gut pattered 
against the petrol-tin walls. Everyone else sensibly went 
to bed and covered their heads with blankets, but Biin- 
ba.ski Maule continued indefatigvibly taking his Summary 
of Evidence. It was the first he had done, and he felt the 
weight of it deeply. 

‘Just a moment, Hassan Efl'endi. Tell the bash-shawish 
I have to write all this down in long-jiand, you know, , and 
my pen's dusty,. He saw the accused’s box opened, and a 
packet taken fre^m it which subsccpiently transpired to be 
five hundred Egyptian one-pound bank-notes. That's 
more or less what he sakh^isn't it?' 

‘It is,p,morc or Ic.ss,’ said Hassan Effcndi, who dis- 
approved of the proceedings. 

‘Did he find anything else?’ 

‘A British-type pair of khaki .shorts and shirt.' 

'*0*h, ves, I remember. I wonder if wrought to have the 
shorts and .shirt in? The Manual sciys everytliing relevant 
must be taken down. 1 suppose the sho^s and shirt might 
be relevant. What do you think?' 
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‘I think it is very relevant/ said Hassan EIFendi, bored. 

‘Yes. Well, Tifi not sure if you’re right, but well i)ut it 
in for the moment. Now read the statement back, and 
the accused can riuestion him on it.’ 

‘Any/iiiestions, Musa Faragella?’ 

‘Yes. The bash-shawish struck rjfie once with his cane 
when we were ‘in barracks at Hiina.’ Musa, still puffed and 
bloated, believed in tl*e spirit of attack. 

Bimbashi Manic put down his pen and looked judicial. 

‘Well, I don’t know jf that’s relevant, and it isn’t a 
question,’ he bash-shawish 

strike him?’ 

‘The bask^Y^gpish says he may have given him a little 
tai).’ 

1 say, tnat’s bad/ said Bimbashi Maule, writing 
feverishly. ‘Any fpiestions from Oadein?’ 

Gadein sat in the dust by Musa’s side, half ii^and half 
out of the door. Grit stutig his cheeks and whitened»his 
hair, but 1 w.tS beyond caring. Every week he was 
marched before Bin.bashi Courage, expecting sentence, 
f very week words were said, and he was marched back 
to the guardroenn. Fijlcd with a sense of degradation, he 
spoke lo no one unkss he had to. Sometimes he was 
marched out under escort to do fatigues. He did not 
mind this, it was pari of the punishment. But tlfcy would 
not leave liini alone, they marclied him before Bimbashi 
Courage again, or Bimbashi Maule, and he hac^to hear 
once rnofc what had been found in his box. 

Sometimes he jus|^ walked about the conn^JI[)und, tryinc, 
to keep the barriers in place. A few drivers passing in 
and out of the camp gave him friendlv greetii^, smiling 
with self-possessed eyes and raising hands from the 
steering wheel negligent salule, symbol of their 
mastery over themselves and tlieir environment. They 
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were Musa s friends, wlio before had tolerated him only 
as a good-natured if stupid associate of Musa. Now they 
welcomed him with grudging admiration as one of them- 
selves, for had he not somehow managed to acquire five 
hundred pounds? Otlier drivers passed him with r.vcrtcd 
faces, seeing in him r threat to their own virtue and 
security. Gadeiu ignored them all. 

‘Any questions, Gadeiu?’ 

He shook his head sullenly, scarcely sensate. Only in 
his pocket a lingering hope, where finders could lightly 
touch a tyre pressure gauge. 

‘Is he sure?’ said Bimbashi Maule, ‘He hasn’t 

asked any questions at all. You’ve made ‘ understand 
his right to ask questions?’ ^ . 

‘I have explained, but he is a stupid fellow.’ 

‘You mustn’t say that, Hassan Effendi. It’s our duty 
to see th?it the thing’s made absolutely clear to him, so 
that he has e\ery chance to efefend himself. Now try 
again.’ 

Hassan Effendi tried again. Gadeiu did not even shake 
his head, the torture was unbearable. 

‘Well, I suppose it’s all right,’ su'd Bimbashi Manic 
anxiously, seel ing to penetrate by will-power the barriers 
between himself' and this sullen, uncoutli figure. Tell him 
to cheer "bp,’ he added with a shy smile, and flushed to 
hear the tone, as if of u command, in which Hassan 
Effendi «\.ranskiled the attempted sympathy. ‘Let’s have 
the next witness now,’ he said brus(iucly. 

The witnesses from the Special In\ cstigation Branch, 
Cprps of Military Police, were enormous men, Gog an 1 
Mi^gog^ Coiq^oral,. Fowle and CorporiJ Feeding, whose 
belts, gaiters and pistol liolsters, inhuman whiteness, 
not even the dust could dim. They h^inted together in 
plain clothes - sports jackets, flannel trousers, thick crepe- 
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soled golfing shoes - creeping down the siiks of Derna and * 
Benghazi, shadcfws melting before them into hidden door- 
ways; or carried out on Libyan villages raids which would 
have been secret but for the column of dust from their 
approaching truck, visible three miles away. They gave 
their evidence with practised eaye, trying not to con- 
descend to Biihbashi Manic as he, poor amateur, referred 
every few minutes to*tlie ^lanual of Military L.aw beside 
him. 

‘T obliciuc five nine four three two ought Corporal 
Fowle, J., D Detachment, Special Investigation 

Branch, Cor:^vQj4p.xditary Police. On December three, in 
cons v;( iiienc< t5®iformation I had been given, I accom- 
panied T nine four seven eight five Corporal 

Feeding, T., D for Don Detachment, Special Investigation 
Branch, to the camp of One Bunawi Transport Company, 
Tobruk Area. There I was handed two packages of 
Egyptian one-pound cuilrency notes, nine hundred find 
ninety-sevc « h. all. alleged to have been found in the 
possession of the two accused, together with a German 
Mark Seven ammunition box and contents as follows . . 

‘Not quite so fast% coiqioral, please.' Bimbashi Maule 
spoke meekly, unaldn lo eradicate from hi^consciousness 
a terrible moment on Eijston Station bef Jre he was com- 
missioned, when two such enormous men had Aked him 
for his leave pass and he could not find it. 

‘All right, sir, you take your time/ said Corporal Fowle 
paternally, and sat at ease. 

‘Now,' said Bimba;;hi Maule, when he had'eovered two 
sheets of foolscax^ with these formalities. T’d like to c^t^it 
as short as I can, eorxx)ral, consistent wjth fairuesj to^he 
accused.' » 

‘"fhats right, .lir.' There was in Corporal Fowle’s 
thoughtful gaze a l;int of hidden knowledge, of officers 
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found in brothel quarters, oIBccrs drunk^ officers driving 
W.D. \ chicles without work-tickets, officers wearing their 
sleeves rolled up after sunset in Alexandria. ‘You’re on 
that side of tlio table nowJ his gaze sef.med to say, ‘but 
you can’t kid me. I know all about it.’ Birnbashr Maiile 
flushed, and made a blob of ink on his foolscap. The Hying 
grit blotted it for him before he could reach blotting- 
paper. 

‘I understand you’ve carried out a very thorough 
inquiry into ownership of these notes?’ 

That's right, sir. Accomjpanied by vl^ioral Feeding, I 
have paid visits to the Benghazi Banky*^fe?*Tripoli Bank, 
the Derna sub-branch, the Field Ca.^;^ 'Fripoli, the 
Field Cashier Benghazi, the Field CashieV ruk. I have 
held telephonic conversation with the Army Pay Office, 
G.H.Q., M.E.F. Acting on certain information, and 
accompiAiied by Corporal Feeding, I paid visits on 
vai'ious dales to the Libyan villages of Sidi Idris, Sofara 
and El Kosli.’ 

‘Yes. Just a moment. And what’s the result of your 
investigations?* 

‘Nil, sir.’ 

‘That’s very:odd, isn’t it? Nothing at all?’ 

‘Not a sausLge,’ said Corporal Fowle, feeling the 
question* was off the record. ‘We thought at one lime. 
Feeding and me, that tlufy was Jerry notes, forgeries, like 
they^maJe w+ien they thought they was going into Alex. 
But the Bank of Egypt says they’re oka.v. Can’t tell us 
where they come from, tliough.’ 

^ ‘And you don’t think tliere’s any liopc of tracirrg 
th^m?’, •» . 

‘We’ll continue our inv'estigations, sir, natuivilly.’ 
Corporal Fowle returned to his prctfessioiial manner, 
looking hurt. 
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‘Of course I don’t mean you haven’t doiie everything' 
that could be 3onc/ Bimbashi Maule said hastily. ‘I think 
you’ve done splendidly, splendidly. Any questions from 
the accused, Hassan Effendi?’ 

Words, words, words. . . . 

‘Now the accused can -give pvidence if they wish, 
‘Hassan Effencli,’ Bimbashi Maule explained carefully on 
the third day. ‘There’s no com^^nlsion on thi‘m to give 
evidence, and you must tell them that it won’t go against 
them at the cour^ martial — if tlierr* is a court martial, of 
course - if th^\''r- , I’t say anything. If they wish to speak, 
they can inakc a statement or they can give 

evidence Whichever they like, but of course 

evidence ' t^vcK^carrics greater weight. Can you explain 
that to them, do you think?* 

‘Of course/ said Hassan Effendi. ‘Now listen, you two. 
You can make a talk, or you needn’t make a talk. If you 
make a talk you can sw^car it on the Koran and telf the 
truth, or )v)u just make a talk. Understood? Do you 
want to make a talk, Gadein?’ 

T found it when my lorry went over the cliff.* 

‘81uit up. First of till do you want to make a talk?' 

T found it when . . . 

‘Sluit up. IDo you wi^h to .swear on t!!c Koran?’ 

Gadein sat dumb, staring in front of him at ft patch on 
tlic petrol tins which looked 4ike a lizard. There were 
lizards among the rocks at Laweyn, and tliey phased 
them osi surmner evenings, after the weeding, •with mnub 
laugliter. They werQ got^d to cat. 

‘Do you wish to swear on the Koran?* 

Gadein sat remembering lizards. , 

‘He’s insolent/ said»Hassan Effendi to Bimbashi Maule. 
‘He doesn’t wantto make a talk.* 


★ ★ ★ 
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' The Siinnnarv’ of Evidence j)iissed frofn Areu to G.H.Q., 
and from department to department, anti to Masterson 
Bey in Buna, and to the old, crazy general his commander. 
There were two files about it in Bimbashi Courage’s office, 
and anotlier file in Buna, and two more files at Q.H.Q., 
and a file at Area. All were informed, at every stage. 

Gadein stayed in the gULU*droom. 

T say, sir,’ Bimbashj Maule s’aidVjiie day at lunch. He 
had been orderly officer, and had visited the guardroom, 
and this had caused him to remember Gadein and Musa. 
‘Those two chaps have been in nearly months. Can’t 
we let them out under open arrest?* 

‘No. Why should we?’ Bimbashi Cc;7^-i: too, had 
thought of them; but hardened his he<art»/"^ 

‘They're pretty browned off, sir.* 

‘They should ha\'e thought of that before. I’ll try to 
look in ati,G.H.Q. next month when I’m down there, and 
stir tilings up' < 

‘You’ll be stirring something else up,’ said Bimbashi 
Walters. ‘On your honeymoon, and worrying aliout a 
couple of nafs. I can see you.’ He poured sauce liberally,, 
over his stew and mashed it in, splashing the tablc-clpth. 

‘Walters, yoi,^*ve a mind like a sewer and the manners 
of a slum lout.' y, 

‘But I know what to do on my honeymoon,’ said Bim- 
bashi Watters, unabashc^b Yum-yum. Get in, 

there, clvaps.’ . 

★ ★ ★ 

f 

The days passed and the days passed, and the baby mieg 
of* spring^me were gravid witli thek' own young. In 
Laweyn there would be new bean;^ cooking, the women 
complaining shrilly as they shelled sesame beside The 
household doors, girls returning with bundles of firewood 
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for their dowries, flow long must it be endured? Only # 
the spirits knew* 

★ ★ ★ 

‘Good ^for Shcjjheard’s Light Horse/ said Bimbashi 
Courage, who felt himself , entitled, if anyone was, to 
'ipeak lightly of G.H.Q. They’ve made up their minds at 
last.’ 

‘No case?’ asked Maule with a certain hopefulness. The 
thought of two men in the guardroom tried his conscience 
sotely, when he them. It worried him a great 

deal that he .iy seemed to remember them. 

‘Oh, bags, 'i; They can’t discover where the money 
came from, jtconduct to the prejudice of good order 
and military' Jliscipline in that at Tobruk on or about 
December three they were in possession, and so on and 
so forth. There is nothing,’ said Courage grand ihiquently, 
‘which cannot be constructl as conduct prejudicial to g«od 
order and discipline. If you snore, Maule, and 

disturb the slumbe: • of your superior officer, that’s 
prejudicial conduct. Or you may breathe defiance. You’re 
pros^'cuting officer. Ypu should have fun.’ 

‘I don’t think it’^ vciy funny,’ said Maujg; and added 
thoughtfully, ‘I’ve never jirosccuted beforct 

He had taken part in only one court marUal, as a 
member under instruclion, and cyi that occasion liad been 
terrified by the president, a regular officer, who^lost no 
oppoi turyty of putting him in his place. Maule.was^con 
scientious, hideously awqjc of his own incompetence, and 
sjpee he shrank from uoing anything less than well, 
preferred to make no attempt rather than a poor^oiie. Tnffe 
fear of making an ass^of himself as prosecuting officer 
supef’seded for » while his discomfort at others' 
suffering. 
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'Wally’s on the court, with Wilson and his N.S.O.,’ said 
Courage. That leaves old Osman to defend. Td better 
have die nafs up here now, and tell them.’ 

* ★ ★ 

'Prisoners and escort,, tshuan; By the frao Qui! Mar!’ 

There was a hummock in the trodden earth floor of th*e 
company olfice tent, by which Mohammed Ahmed always 
judged his order to halt. Gadein no longer bothered to 
listen for the order, but halted automatically. Bimbashi 
Courage usually sat with his elbows J^^hc table, hands 
under chin, looking sternly up. GadP^([/| ild not meet 
those eyes. lie did not believe he had tyhe money — 

if he had he would have been punisT‘iel.'"|^t h leprosy - 
but no man could say in what manner he had offended 
the spirits. There was once a man in Laweyn, a stranger, 
who had held back the rain. He swore, shrieking, as they 
toffe him to pieces, that he hafi done no wrong; but the 
spirits smelt his guilty blood, and the rain fell. Gadein 
looked away from Bimbashi Courage, mouthpiece of the 
spirits, and awaited his fate. 

‘Will you e.xplain the charges^ to them, Binifbashi 
Osman?’ Cowrage said, lie compressed his face into hard 
lines unnatura\ to it, because be still felt uneasy in the 
adminishation of justice, and sometimes wanted to giggle. 

Bimbashi Osman explained, groping for words which 
would convey a concrete image to simple minds. He spoke 
slowly, emphasising his points by nodding .his head 
drolly and beating the index fi^rgen of his right hand on 
^hc; palm of his left. Courage watched him with conccakxl 
iij-rat^’ence. Gadein stared at the stained canvas wall of 
the tent, scarcely hearing. Musaf interrux:)ted frequently 
and volubly. 

‘But my lord bimbaslii, I didn’t steal the money. I was 
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given it by Ga<jein.’ To authority, despite his yellow eyes^ 
and bloated cheeks, Musa was still sleekly polite. Hope, 
lor Musa, never died, until he did. 

‘You will say that to the majlis, Musa. For the moment 
I am e?cplaining to you what is being brought against you, 
so that you can answer it at the proper time.’ 

• ‘And there’s anotl^ejr thing. We only get h^od in tlie 
guardroom after the guard have finished wi^h it. It’s 
always cold.’ 

That has nothing to do with the matter against you. 
You should tp^'*'* ’ orderly officer.’ 

‘I did tell.^lSiPIrd bimbashi Walters, out he told me to 
shut up.’ 

‘Very wlWJ5'^3i make a talk about that presently, but 
now do you understand about the majlis?’ 

For simple men in distress, Bimbashi Osman’s heart 
overflowed. He knew tjieir bewilderment, the dismay 
induced in them by forms of law. Left to himself, he 
would have flogged them quickly, in the old way, the 
way of his father, and memory of the offence would have 
H^adcd with the healing weals. But he also had a reverence 
for file English law. sb fair, so evenly balanced. Head was 
divided from heart. His round face glisteiTSd with sweat 
as ho laboured jpatiendy to make Gadein apd Musa 
understand. • 

‘Is that clear, Musa? Is that Near, Gadein?’ He spoke 
very gently, with love. Bimbashi Courage saw a frfghtened 
man who argued, a stupid man who was «^nllen; at tlit* 
best he could feel foi*th^ only the condescension of pity, 
lyut Bimbashi Osman entered the battle with them,»tlte 
spear of their anguish deep in his own heart, Mr he, <bo, 
had jenown bewildermAit and fear. 

‘Bimbashi Maiift will be the prosecuting officer. He is 
a good friend of the Bunawi, he will not say anytliing 
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which is unfair. Now you may choose any officer you like 
to defend you, but Bimbashi Courage * thinks it will 
be best if I make the talk for you, because I can under- 
stand the Arabic and tlie English, and explain to you 
what is happening. Is there anything else you want to 
know?' 

1 don’t want you to talk for me,’ said Musa, panic* 
surging to the surface. lie had not Bimbashi Osman’s 
faith in the law, English or otherwise. In Musa’s world 
there was the law on one side and himself eternally on 
the otlier. Bimbashi Osman belonged t^he law. ‘I want 
my cousin to talk for me. You must my cousin 

Abdulla Effendi.’ 

Bimbashi Osman gave a little shrug,’^'aV‘’<|^l ' b had been 
lightly struck. 

‘My lord bimbashi, Musa Faragella wishes to be 
defended by his cousin Abdulla Effendi.’ 

‘But Abdulla’s in Buna. Why doesn’t he want you?’ 

‘Perhaps he doesn’t trust me, my lord bimbashi,’ said 
Bimbashi Osman humbly. 

‘Well, it’s aP damned nonsense. Tell him I say you’re 
going to defend him. Tell him he’s lucky to have you.* 

‘He has thefright to choose,’ said Bimbashi Osman, with 
reverence for the law. 

‘Yes, but damn it, not to the extent of bringing a man 
two thousand miles . ? .’ Courage caught Bimbashi 
Osman’i^ reproachful brown eyes. ‘Oh, all right,’ he said 
ungraciously. ‘I sup[X)se I’ll have to put it up ^to head- 
quarters. It means more delay, that’s nil. Perhaps Cadein’ll 
condescend to have you.’ i# 

*Gadeio, do yo*i wish me to make your talk for you to 
the rnajlis?’ ^ 

Gadcin closed his eyes. His clenched right hand moved 
slightly towards his trouser pocket. 
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1 would like^the lord bimbashi/ he said, so low that^ 
it was scarcely a breath. 

‘Which lord bimbashi? Speak louder, Gadein, don't be 
afraid.' ^ 

‘Theiord bimbashi Courage.’ 

Bimbashi Osman shrugged again. 

‘My ford bimbashi, h^ w^nts you.’ 

‘Me?' said Courage, taken aback. ‘This is getting 
damned silly. Tell him you're far better than I am. Try 
to persuade him.’ 

‘Gadein, the In'-d bimbashi is a busy man, he has many 
things to do.'^'^bjjS 

Gadein slightly. This was what he had 

expected. ^ 

T will speak for you as well as I can, Gadein.' 

1 only want the lord bimbashi.' 

‘He wants you, Bimbashi Courage. It was the1:radition 
in peacetime. Tlie man in troul>le is defended by his own 
officer. But j:iiiiiLashi Oake.> cannot, so then it is his com- 
pany commander. You arc like a father to him.' 

• ‘Yes, but . . . It's a pretty messy business, Bimbashi 
Osmfin. I don't kiio\V that I could speak very whole- 
heartedly.' 

‘Very well. I will tell him.' ^ 

Bimbashi Osman paused, hoping. Courage I'^oked up 
at Gadein. A stupid man, insolditly sullen? Or a simple 
boy, frozen by fear? He felt a little i^ity, a rftum of 
chivalry. -It is pleiisarit to be indispensable^ (A'en to a 
black boy. 

^‘All right,' he said, smiling. ‘Tell him I'll do it.’ 

‘Ah,' said Bimbaslii Osman with relieft ‘That >^il> make 
him jery, \’cry happy, rAy lord bimbashi. Gadein, the lord 
bimbashi will speul^ for you.’ 

Gadein's lips moved, but no word came. 
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' ‘No gratitude?' asked Bimbashi Osman rallyingly, joy 
in his voice. 

Gadein tried again. But no words can express the relief 
of one from whom the fear of spirits has been a little lifted. 

★ ★ ★ 

'Damn and blast and bloody hell/ said Bimbashi CburagOi 
full-mouthed. He generally swore daintily, with by our 
ladies, and for crying out louds. 

‘Not before the girl, cock,* said Bimbashi Walters 
promptly. ‘Our Robin isn't used to such lang uage, are you, 
ducky?* 

‘What's the matter, sir?' asked Bimbci|S^ii/,;,aiile, trying 
to ignore Walters, who was amorouslf^:^ ' tig his hair. 

‘Abdulla can't get here till tlie seventeentn. I'm ditched.' 

‘Wot, no jig-a-jig? I'll take Katharine to Luxor for you, 
if you'rd calling for volunteers. Once more into the 
breach, dear friends, once mdre. And again . . . And 
again . . Bimbashi Walters sagged at the knees with 
impassioned weakness. 

‘I don't want any of your filthy impertinence, Walters/ 

‘Sir I* Walters drew himself to attention and saluted 
smartly. He tfan his platoon with superlative efficiency, 
and knew it, avKl knew that Courtage knew it. 

‘Couldn’t you ask them to j)ut the court martial off 
again?' asked Maule. t 

‘Npt tafter d've made a thing with G.H.Q. about the 
delays. I'il have to write to Katharine, that's all.',. Courage 
stuck out his chin, a soldier-m£jr,tyr ,in the cause of duty. 

‘You'll ivhatF said Walters. 

^Ong ngore crapk out of you, Walters, and I'll hit you.' 

‘But no kid. Tommy. You’re not rerious?' 

‘Of course I'm serious,’ Courage said«hufflly. 

‘Well, flick me gently with a feather 1 ’ 
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‘And what .do you propose I should do?’ 

‘I know what •I’d do. I wouldn’t have all this damned 
nonsense in the first i^lace. I’d lash the beggars till they 
couldn’t stand, and then I’d give them glasshouse for six 
months.^ Six months at the double, and a beating-up twice 
a day.’ 

• ‘It’s perhaps just as well that youVe not in command of 
this comi^any, Walters.*** 

‘Well, you asked me,’ said Bimbashi Walters defiantly, 
‘and I’ve told you. What are they going to think of us, if 
yoii let them get away with that? If you’re going to ditch 
your weddinj^gg^ a couple of wogs, you’re a stupider 
flicker than x^43ughl you, and that’s saying something.’ 

‘Walters i 

‘Well, all right ! ’ said Bimbashi Walters, very red, and 
stamped out, 

C^ourage laughed nervously. 

‘It’s awkward, all the safne,’ he said, inviting sympathy. 

‘Yes, it is, ii.’ Until Oakes left, Maulc had never been 
anybody’s favourite l\\ the aimy. He rather enjoyed it, 
^hen his conscience would let him. 

Cd^rage waited foi* the lead which did not come. He 
thought what an inti;nsv. young ass Maule wj^’. 

‘I’ll just stroll over and^see what old Os.tian thinks,* he 
said. ‘I don’t really want to make a thing about ft unless 
he says it’s necessary. I mean, it’s# a bit off asking a girl to 
jiostpone her wedding.’ 

He paused invitingly. 

‘Yes, sir,’ said ftlaul^ wijh great formality. 

^ After all, it’s not as if Im the golden-voiced advoci^tCj^’ 
Courage said at the door; and felt Maule’s stupic^ pale 
blue eyes on him all thfj way across to Bimbashi Osman’s 
tent. • 

★ ★ ★ 
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There was always somebody going *in and out of the 
guardroom. It was a long, low building of petrol tins, 
dark because in the choice between lightness and shade, 
which its builders had long been accustomed to make in 
their own villages, they always chose shade. •Gadein 
was handed over by tjie outgoing to the incoming guard 
commander, together with the^Bren chests, tlie rifle rack, 
the tables trestle two, the board with standing orders in 
English and Arabic which nobody could read. At first he 
had not resented this, sitting dumb and fearful on his 
piled blankets in the darkest corner. But since Bimbashi 
Courage had stood with him, he VkI .noticed, and 
resented, it. He had also cleaned ii 'i\andals and 
quarrelled with Musa. 

When Bimbashi Osman entered the guardroom, Gadein 
jumped up sharply, witli a sweet smile. He did not under- 
stand foVms of law or of a court martial, but it seemed 
to Viim that with Bimbashi Coufage on his side, the spirits 
might be appeased, and that any visitor now could be 
bringing freedom. 

Bimbashi Osman did not look at Gadein. . 

‘Gadein, my lord bimbashi’s going to be married,’ he 
said brusquei^. 

‘By God, lord?’ Joy shone, in Gadcin’s eyes, and his 
feet shufjjed in a little dance. 

‘Yes. He’s being marked in Cairo, on the day before 
you5 mtijlis.' ' 

‘Very, ‘i^ery good, my lord.’ 

Bimbashi Osman fiddled witJ>^thc>row of fountain pens 
VI fthe breast x^ocket of his bush-jacket. He somelin^is 
vdshe^l simplicity of these men did not make things 
quite so difficult. 

‘If he were a magician, he could be in two jilaces at 
once. But he isn’t. So he’ll have to bq in Cairo.’ 
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‘Very goodi my lofd bimbashi.’ 

‘So I shall havd to speak for you after all/ 

Gadein still smiled; but the inner light slowly faded 
from his face. His body went limp, the shoulders 
drooping, the chest narrow and weak. His neck scarcely 
felt able to bear the weigljt of his emma, which he 
had quickly put on when he saw the lord bimbashi 
approaching. There w^s pain in his temples, and a sound 
as of flowing water in his ears. Bimbashi Osmai/s voice 
came to him through a metallic echo; first the echo, then 
the words, scarcely discernible. 

‘Is there anv?5|^i;^ you want to tell me?* 

Gadein sa;-»^* x^^ing. 

Bimbashi 'l^^vcJui^ turned away, sick with compassion. A 
flogging three ^lonths ago, and all this suffering would 
have been spared. 

The guard stood about uneasily, trying to slfow that 
they were aware an oflicel* was present, without actuirily 
standing to rite/Aiion. 

‘You, Nafar Mohammed,* Bimbashi Osman said fussily. 
‘iVhy arer/t you wearing a bandage on that sore leg?* 

‘Iti^ame off, my lordibimbashi.' 

‘You are a very foolish fellow. Here injtlie army you 
have the best, the very best, medical tittenlion. The 
English doctors spend many, many years learnftig their 
science/ said Bimbashi Osman, 4 »eeking to reassure him- 
self as much as Gadein. ‘They come out here anti make 
themselves available to cure your sickness, doirig rhanv 
wonderful things, ai\d you disobey their orders. Is that 
n§t foolish? Would you not think me foolish if I did^not 
take advantage of all that the English hayp 4:aught 
me?* 

From the corneniof his eye he noticed that Gadein had 
gone out into the conyjound. 
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‘Shall I place this man on a charge,* my Ior,d bimbashi?’ 
the guard commander asked eagerly. • 

‘No/ said Bimbashi Osman, a little sadly. ‘No. He 
should be charged. He is lucky not to have been charged. 
But I have made a talk to him. That is* enough.’ 

He stood at the guardroopi door, looking across to the 
compound. Gadcin sfouched towards the wire: For 
moment, Bimbashi Osman thduglit* he was about to hurl 
himself at it, and oi)ened his mouth to warn the guard. 
But Gadein stopped, took something from his pocket, and 
flung it with \'iolencc into the desert. Then he slouched 
back towards the guardroom. ; 

Bimbashi Osman walked briskly -Jjf.and began 
to search. He searched for some /linutes, but 

all he could find was a tyre pressure ^igc. This he 
put in his pocket, to give to the next unfortunate who 
would etherwise be placed on a charge for having 
los(^ one. 


XII 

‘it’s laid DOi/N IN THE MANUAL, SIR,’ SAID MAULE, 
nervous 'at the sound of his own voice, ‘that the prose- 
cuting ofticer’s duty is npt only to present a case against 
the acc^'sed, but to present the whole evidence as fairly 
as possil:)|J,c, both for and against, and leave tla^ court to 
draw its owli conclusions.’ 

‘Ah I Ah ! ’ said Bimbashi Osman softly, and nodded Ijis 
head a great many times. This was like the English, so 
fair, so just. 

Walters, a member of the court, ^,caned across* and 
whispered to the president, who^ glanced quickly at 
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Maule, half grinnea, and immediately recomposed his 
features to a beccAning seriousness. 

‘So I must begin by telling you/ Maule went on, con- 
scious of this by-play and even more uncertain, ‘that I 
can’t prQve where these men got the money which is the 
subject of this charge. I can^only prove that they had 
easy access to tibyan villages, that* it’s known there has 
been illegal trading going on, and that various depots in 
Tobruk have siilFcrcd deficiencies in tea, sugar, petrol and 
so on, which they’re unable to account for/ 

Abdulla Elfendi drew a large white handkerchief from 
his sleeve, tru Wpi'ted Imidly, polished the lower half of 
his fa e as if,.*^'i(‘^J.'-Te a shoe, shook out the handkerchief, 
and relurnctii;.^.;'ry .lis sleeve, looking about him with an 
air of bland co/idescension. Maule watched, hypnotised; 
which was what Abdulla Efltendi had intended. 

‘Go on, please, Maule/ said the president, fiddling with 
his watch. 

T . . . just iu :/.nent . . . oh, yes/ said Maule, dropping 
his official voice, flushing, and hunting for his place in the 
5xpeech he had carefully written out. It began to sound 
less i^nposing than wjhen spoken, in a whisper, to the 
small scpiare shaving mirror in his petrol-ljvi hut. 

The president, Wilson^ commanded a victachment of 
Bunawi Engineers. He was a small man with veiy broad 
shoulders, and long, dark hair wl^ch he constantly tossed 
from his eyes. Such was his energy that he was iioier still, 
fidgeting jn his chair, drumming with his fingers^ turning 
the glass inkwcirround a-^d round. His Arabic*was rough, 
bi^t fluent. He worked his Vnen hard, working with them^ 
and they loved him. When he was not working^ h|i pro- 
jected himself, as from ^ sling, into any available kind of 
game*. 

The third member of the court was his Native Staff 
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Officer, a brisk young Miilazim Tany,' Mahiiaoud Effendi, 
easily smiling and efficient, whose two pips went with an 
engineering degree and a future of which he was, with 
justifiable pride, very conscious. Wilson had had the 
choice of eating and sleeping in the Town Majcy’s mess, 
or making his own arrangements. He found Mahmoud 
Effendi more sympathetic than inost English officers, and 
they therefore messed together, sitting up late at night 
over a bottle of wine, discussing how to harness the Buna 
river for hydro-electric power. The Town Major was not 
sure that he liked this, it caused a lot of gossip; but put 
it down as another of Wilson’s famfliAi eccentricities. 
Wilson treated Mahmoud as a frieJI^iuVtOwever, not 
because he was a Bunawi, but ' he was an 

engineer, a dislinction which Mahmoucidid not quite 
understand. 

The iihawishya’s mess tent had been cleared for the 
ccAirt. The three members, in s^^rvicc dress, sat at a table 
covered with a grey blanket issued, on signature, by a 
reluctant quartermaster. 

Facing them were two smaller tables, one for BimbasVi 
Maule, the second uneasily shared by Bimbashi Osman 
and Abulia Eiffendi. Abdulla had made it known that he 
objected to Tbbruk, his accommodation in Tobruk, and 
Bimbashi Osman, whom he called, only just behind his 
back, Lickspittle, Engliifh puppy-dog, and similar names. 
Ab(;|^ull#. sat very upright, thick arms folded across his 
heavy ckest, or rustled the innumerable papers he had 
spread across his own side of dre table and Osman’s. 

^ J'here was a wooden folcling chair for witness^rs. 
QprpQraJ Fowle,and Corporal Feeding, together with the 
British N.C.O.s from the supply depots, were taking the 
weight off their feet in the British Seff^geants’ Mess until 
the court was ready for them. T|ie Bunawi witnesses 
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squatted in the du.^ outside, under the bash-shawish's 
eye. 

Between prosecution and defence were other chairs, 
two for the accused and a third for their escort, who wore 
side armj and carried a rifle. The escort was sunk already 
in a stuioor from which onl^ the bash-shawish's voice 
could rodse him.' 

Musa and Gadein sat one on each side of tin* escort. 
Musa looked round the court with quick, nervous move- 
ments. He missed nothing, lie had already sized up the 
president and Mahmoud Effendi, and was now engaged 
in helping his ^J^fending officer by attempting to stare 
Bimba.vlii Ma’, \ ^Mt of countenance. Though his face was 
still bloated, dressed with care, and trimmed his 

moustache. To Jinyone far enough away from his bilious 
eyes, lie looked like a sleek boy who might or might not 
have slipped from the path of righteousness, Dut had 
certainly repented. ' 

Gadein sat oluiaoed in his ^liair, insensate. In his head 
was only pain, and vvoids which he did not understand 
c.'krne to him with the dull clang of a smith’s hammer on 
rnetaLi Biiriliashi Osmrm looked at him an.xiously from 
time to time. The pu'suient, when he wasi not writing, 
studied him carefully, ai^d whispered to 'Walters, ‘He 
looks guilty, doesn’t lie?’ ^ 

‘Like licll,’ Walters whispei*od back. ‘Can’t you 
persuade Maule there’s a war on?* ‘ 

Wilson smiled, but went on listening patientlyf 
‘Now I shall call inyJirs^Avitncss,’ said Bimbashi Maule, 
Icstf nervously. After a tirn^ lie had fallen easily into 
orotund phraseology which he believed to be Icjah and 
began to wonder wliethor he might not have done better 
as a f^arristcr than* as sub-editor of a boys’ magazine, 
whicli he had been befpre the war. 
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Bash-shawish Mohammed Ahmed stepped smartly 
forward. He gave his evidence in Arabic, which was trans- 
lated phrase by phrase into English, and written down by 
the president. When lie had finished^ it was translated 
back into Arabic and read over to him. Abdulki Effendi 
contested any points /)f trivislation or rctranslation which 
took his fancy. 

'Right. Do you want to cross-examine, Bimbashi 
Osman?' the president asked when all this had been 
accomplished. 

‘Yes, my lord, one question only. Mohammed Ahmed, 
what is the character of Gadcin Gadi?’ 

‘Em not sure that we should have cj^k^cter evidence 
at this stage,' said the president doiiTOully. ‘Wait a 
minute, let’s look at the Manual.’ 

He looked, fumbling the pages, for to books he was 
unaccifttomed. 

* ‘I suppose it’s all right,’ he said, still doubtfully, having 
found nothing to the point, but aware of the waiting 
court. ‘We can always scrub it if it isn’t. You always get 
some kind of a rocket for a court martial, anyway. Car^y 
on, bash-shawish.' 

‘lie is a g»od man,’ said Mohammed Ahmed carefully. 
‘He has somefimes been led astray by others.’ 

Waltgrs whispered to the president. 

‘Just a moment,’ Wilson said. ‘Any more questions, 
B^rpbi^shi Osman?’ 

‘No, rtiy lord.’ 

‘All right, then, Walters.’ 

•‘Does the witness know ho^^ many vehicles the accuc;ed 
f£LS #vi»jcked?’r Walters asked in a flat, contemptuous 
voice, feeling the president’s ‘Just a moment’ as i^ snub. 

. ‘I think two, my lord,' MohammefJ Ahmed answered 
cautiously. 
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‘And that lie hasl)een charged with striking a British 
Other Rank?’ 

‘The case was dismissed, my lord/ 

‘It isn’t your business what happened. He was charged, 
and the ©ffence was proved?’ 

‘I think we’d better get all4:his later from the conduct 
slK3et,’ the president sai^ unhappily. 

‘All right,’ Walters answered in his flat voice. ‘But if 
we find him not guilty, we don’t see tlie conduct sheet. 
That’s all.’ 

‘I think we’ll leave it all the same. What do you think, 
Mahmoud Effendi?* 

‘Better left, I Jii.ik,’ Mahmoud said decidedly. Walters 
stared aggressively at him, but said nothing. 

Wilson leaned across, meaning to console, and 
whispered, ‘This chap Gadcin. He’s a shocker, is he?’ 
Walters, friendly again, held his nose and said,^Phew!’ 

‘All right,’ Wilson said aloud. ‘Any questions, Abduila 
Elfendi?* He had been told about Abdulla, and feared 
there would be. 

• ‘Yes, sir.’ Abdulla surged upward. ‘Wliere are these other 
perso ns who are suppoL^d to have led Gadein Gadi astray?’ 

The bash-sliawish looked hard at Abdull’4 'Effendi and 
said quietly, ‘One' of thervi was Musa Faragclla, sir.’ 

‘Ah!’ intoned Abdulla with dramatic satisfaction. ‘Well, 
we have heard something about Gadein Gadi’s character. 
Now how did Musa Faragella lead this imiocentHeyow 
astray?’ . 

They were often tog^^hcr. Musa Faragella is a bad 
mm from the suks.’ , ^ 

‘They were often together, and Musa Faragella is a 
bad nian from the suks,’ 'repeated Abdiilla Effendi, biting 
each word with :Jerpent’s fangs. ‘And that is Mu.sa 
Faragella leading Gadpin astray, is it?’ 
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The bash-shawish remained silent. * 

‘Have you struck Musa Faragella?’’ Abdulla Effendi 
asked suddenly, spitting several feet. 

1 don’t really see the relevance of that, sir," Maule said, 
flushing as he rose. ‘ ^ 

The relevance of it is tl^js." Abdulla was working him- 
self up into a frotli of indignation. ‘This Bash-sliawish 
Mohammed Ahmed has deliberately, from the very first 
day, made a butt of the accused Musa Faragella. lie has 
struck and abused him, given him unauthorised punish- 
ments, and treated him like what he calls a piece of dirt 
from the suks. Then he comes here and says that Musa 
Faragella has led this innocent lamb, this Gadcin Gadi, 
astray. On the contrary, it is Gadein who has led Musa 
astray.’ 

‘You mustn’t make speeches, Abdulla Effendi,’ the 
presidevit said cautiously. ‘The Manual says we must give 
y6u every latitude in cross-exslmination, but I don’t think 
tliat includes abusing the bash-shawish.’ 

‘But the bash-shawish may abuse Musa Faragella.’ 

‘You asked him a question, and he answered it. We’ll let 
you continue for the moment, but be a bit more careful.’ 

‘I can seo J will have to be very careful,’ said Abdulla 
Effendi ominbusly. ‘1 must no^^ offend the bash-shawish, 
I must not offend Bimbashi Maule, I must not offend the 
president of the court. ^Because tliis accused man is only 
a^nati^e fellow, it doesn’t really matter what happens to 
him. llacari be flogged, he can be sent to prison . . .’ 

‘Abdulla* Effendi I’ Bimbashk Wjlson said sharply. ‘If 
vqu object to any member (if the court, you had 
ghance to say sq.’ 

Abdulla shrugged his broad shoulders, sat down 
sulkily, and said just above his breach, ‘What would be 
the good?’ 
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‘Do you wish to ask any more questions?’ said the 
president, still trying hard to treat Abdulla as a brother- " 
officer, as he treated Mahmoud, but allowing already a 
hint of condescension, of masterfulness with a wilful 
child, to creep into his voice. 

Abdulla did not trouble to rise. 

‘It W'i)uld be* no use,’ he said, until sat back with folded 
arms, rewarded by an’ adlniring look from Nfusa which 
reflected his own self-esteem. 

‘Re-examine, Maule? Any questions, gentlemen? All 
right, we’ll take one more witness before lunch.' Wilson 
looked at his watch, at the bar of sunlight across the tent 
doo^ yawned, and whispered to Mahmoud, 1 bet they 
muck up that culvert.’ 

‘No, no,’ whispered Mahmoud consolingly. ‘Shawish 
Hamid’s a sensible chap, he’ll see they do it right.' 

‘All the same I’d rather be there.’ He trustcck his men 
generally, but now saw 'them for a little while, as^ he 
began to r’adciii and Musa, in terms of Abdulla’s 
noisy inefficiency, l i'^'flicicncy, of any kind, he could not 
|ibide. 

W^altcrs angrily wajehed the friendly exchange between 
Mahmoud and tlvj picsident, himself made to seem an 
outsider by one of his own kind. 

I’d bash that wog Abcfiilla, if I were you,’ he whispered, 
but loudly enough for Mahinpud to hear. Ivlahmoud 
smiled sympathetically, for he was no longer a wog like 
Abdulla,^ but a B. Eng. of Buna University College. 
Wilson smiled, too, but^ook no notice. He lia J abandon-''* 
finality, assumed a fatl^cr’s responsibility for Abduli 
and all his inefficient race. * 

Gadein heard, and c^id not hear. He heard his name, lie 
heafd words of w]iich, separately, he knew the meaning; 
but together they meant notliing, each one was only a 
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clangour inside his head. And this 'was a, punishment 
which he must endure, an expiation of Ciuknown crimes. 
He sat unmoving before the English officers, since move- 
ment in these uncharted waters might be itself a jcrime, 
stiff in the unaccustomed chair, scarcely daring t/) watch 
from the corner of his yeUow eye the outer sunlight 
probing tlie shadows. 

He heard Abdulla Effendi speak s'lrong words for Musa, 
heard himself, without surprise, abused. He supposed 
that he must be like that. Bimbashi Osman spoke no 
strong words on his behalf, and that too was to be 
expected. Bimbashi Courage had abandoned him. Who 
else would speak for one so offensive to tlie spirits? 

Presently the bash-shawish shouted, everyone rose, and 
he rose, loo, because the escort poked an elbow in his 
ribs. Then he was marched out, over the well-known 
route to the guardroom, and there was food which he did 
noh eat. Then he was marched Dack again. The clangour 
continued. 

‘Right, Abdulla Effendi,’ said the president with a 
briskness he lio^xjd w^ould be contagious, when the las^ 
of Maules witnesses had gone, ‘^jc you going ttx call 
anyone?’ , 

T am going '^o call Musa Faragclla. 1 am going to put 
him on his most solemn oath, on the Koran, to tell only 
what is tftie. Now, Musa-make your talk.’ 

^He spoke,' not seeing the president’s half-smile, with 
the air of, a man playing a queen which, if only he slaps 
it down emphatically enough, w’M cause his opponent to 
play blind, mistaking the kin^ in his own hand for 
knave. Trusting no one’s word, expecting opponents to 
shift their ground according to ne'^d as he shifted his, he 
had no difficulty in believing, for the iinoment, the story 
he and Musa had carefully rehearsed together; nor in 
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believing tfjat sinA; he, distrustful, believed it, so perforce 
must others as nimple as the English. 

Gadein saw Musa rise and step forward. A little flame 
of hppe flickered momentarily in his heart. They had 
quturelled, but they were brothers, and he looked up at 
Musa with a quick, friendly smile. Musa spoke silkily, in 
ji voioe which did not jarNntidb Gadein’s head. Musa 
would speak for hirtf.*Thfe smile still on his ips, he com- 
posed himself to listen. 

Musa stood demurely, hands linked in front of him, 
gazing with child-like frankness at the president. 

‘Gadein is my brother,’ he said simply. 

‘Your brother? Is that correct, Abdulla Effcndi?’ The 
rftoriiing’s labours had conditioned the president to 
believe no word said l)y Abdulla, or his client, or indeed 
by any native. He wished still to be fair, to observe the 
forms, but could not repress the bubbling fat^tiousness 
which came naturally to^iim when he dealt with children, 
small ani’^^ai , or underli»"gs. 

‘He means that ihcy went together through the sacred 
^ceremony of brotherhood,’ Abdulla explained solemnly. 
‘Tl^y must help ancilove each other like real brothers. It 
is very sacred, and \L,ry binding.’ 

‘I dislike my l)rother intensely,’ tlie president observed, 
and immediately felt asluimed of himself. ‘All right, carry 
on.’ ^ 

‘Gadein is my brother,’ Musa said again. ^There is 
nothing^ I would not do for him. He tells me^all chal is 
in his heart. Many, rminy jveeks ago he was driving j ') 
^he road to Derna when Libyan stopped him and asked 
for a lift. Gadein said that giving lifts was against 
lations, and he couldn^t.’ 

Musa paused ^ith parted lips for the virtuous point to 
strike home. Gadein watched him with a puzzled frown, 
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trying to put the words together, info the jlieaning he 
nad anticipated. 

'The Libyan,’ continued Musa, his eyes sparkling as he 
warmed up, 'told Gadein that he’d heard the conipany 
was running a convoy to Kufra. lie said his own ^camels 
had been blown up on a mine, and tlicre was no way of 
doing trade unless Gadein' would help him/’ 

‘Abdulla Effendi, this is all' hearsay, you know,’ the 
president said good-humouredly. 'Are you going to call 
any supporting evidence?’ 

‘Bimbashi Wilson, you are being very unfair.’ 

‘Now, Abdulla Effendi . . .’ 

‘Yes, you are being very unfair, and I will say so. The 
Manual lays down that you must give accused men the 
greatest chance of making their defence, and yet you are 
constantly interrux3ting this man when he’s trying to tell 
his story.’c 

‘Once,’ said Bimbashi Wilson. 

‘Twice,’ exclaimed Abdulla triumxdiantly. 'If you keei) 
making these constant interrux)tions, I shall have to ask 
you to record a piotest.’ 

Wilson shrugged, sighed, rcsuinecLthc burden of d/ity, 
and said, 'All r,i^ht. Carry on.’ 

‘The Libyan'?^ continued Musa with uninterrupted 
momentum, ‘xnilled some money from under his l:>lanket 
and gave to Gadein. He^sked Gadein, when the convoy 
wlbUt to ^ufra, to buy goods for him, which he would sell 
in the'suk,at Derna. Gadein took this money, and kept it 
in his box. Pn?sently he became frightened; and asked me 
to help him find the Libyan. I ^ould not refuse as he is* 
my brother. I did my best to hvlp him. I took some of the 
moiiey, and as I was delivering rations near the villages, 
I searched and searched . , 

‘No, Musa!’ Gadein cried thickly. There was a line of 
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saliva at hii^lips, 9nd his face was distorted. ‘No! No! 
No ! ' He beat ^lis hands on his knees, on his aching 
temples. 

‘Shigt up ! ’ roared the bash-shawish. 

The gscort awftkc at that voice and jabbed Gadein in 
the kidneys. 

« ‘You nnust keep quiet, Gacleifl,’ *said Bimbashi Osman, 
attempting to soothe,* t)ut*with panic in his voice at this 
transgression of the form laid down. Trescritly I will 
make your talk. Now you must be silent' 

Musa sat, a little smile upon his delicate lips, looking 
across pityingly. Gadein had sunk back into limpness. He 
conld not understand what magic protected Musa, but 
for him there was no protection, only betrayal after 
betrayal. The clangour filled his head, bringing i:)ain. He 
did not wish to hoar, he could not hear. This was the 
spirits' punishment of him, for whatever he had*done. 

‘And did von find this fabyan?' Bimbashi Wilson aj4ced 
Mnsa pohcely. 

‘No, iny lord.' 

‘How many villages did you try?' 

‘Ail that I could lord. Throe or four.' 

‘And no one lia* I heard of him?' 

They know him, my ^ord, but he had ^one south with 
the camels for the spring grazing.' 

‘But yon said his camels had Iieeii blown up (?n a mine.' 

‘No, my lord,' said Musa deferentially, thougii with a 
glint in l^is eye. I said that he told Gadein so, awd dadr: » 
told me. It inay*not Jia^c botm the truth, or tie may ha> 
fecen herdsman for other liicn.' 

Walters shifted impatienfly and bcgcyi to wl^sijpr, ljut 
the president, enjoying himself, silenced him. The 
president anti M»sa regarded each other with a certain 
admiration. 
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‘Very well/ Wilson said. ‘Question?, Maii^A?’ 

‘No, I don't think so, sir.’ Maule rose Slowly. ‘Oh, yes, 
why didn't the accused tell this extraordinary story when 
the Summary of Evidence was taken?’ He felt personally 
aggrieved, when he had taken such 'pains w\,th that 
document. 

It is not an extradrdinary story,’ Abdulla protested 
angrily. ‘You must not make^ accusations of that kind, 
Bimbashi Maule, when this man is talking on his most 
solemn oath.’ 

‘Well, why didn’t he tell this story?' 

Musa dropped his eyes delicately. 

‘I was frightened,’ he said. ‘I knew that tlie bash- 
shawish and the English officers hated me. I was afraid, 
until my cousin Abdulla Effendi told me I must speak the 
truth.’ 

Wallers snorted. Mahmoud smiled. Maule flung up his 
hards. 

‘Nothing more, sir. I think I can leave it to the court.’ 

‘Yes, I think so,’ said the president, but could not resist 
one more jest. ‘Are you going to call tlic Libyan, Abdullj? 
Effendi?’ r 

1 would call the Libyan if the English police were 
more efficient,\ind had been able to find him.’ 

‘No doubt. All right. Bimbashi Osman?’ 

Wilsorf looked appraisingly at that round, fat man who 
Hkd been so singularly silent. What tricks, he wondered, 
was Vhe old fellow going to pull? They might, be more 
amusing thifn Abdulla’s. 

Bimbashi Osman pushed his chair back with hands 
which trf^mbled slightly. H^ looked at Gadcin and at 
N^usa, suffering with them. His e#yes were clammy with 
tears, and his voice shook. 

‘My lord, I do not want to say anything, excejot that we 
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have all beeti fooliA in our time. Be merciful, my lord, to 
these poor men. • 

Wilson looked down at his papers, feeling both embar- 
rassec^ and cheated. It was as if he had taken guard for 
a fast bjDwler, ami the fellow had trundled up a lob. 

Toil mustn't speak for Musa, you know,' he said. ‘Only 
fgr Gadcin.' 

‘Tlic^n, my lord, I*speifk for Gadein. Bui you must 
please remember Musa also.' 

‘Is that all you want to say?' 

Tes, my lord.' 

‘You're quite sure? Abdulla Effendi's done a lot more 
talking. You understand you’re changing your plea to 
gifilty?* 

‘If you like, my lord,' said Bimbashi Osman with bowed 
head. 

‘It isn't as I like, it's as you like. The whote thing's 
highly irregular.’ For the^Rrst time Wilson felt impatient, 
wishing t( sfiibe. to won .d. ‘I must say I don't think it's 
a very good show, bimbashi Osman.' 

‘Me is in your hands, my lord.' 

Wjilson felt for his ijipe. 

‘I tliink we'd 1 . r^er have a natter about ^his,' he said, 
looking eheorfully round. ‘Court adjournedf 

‘I want the lavatory,'* Musa said fretfully, when they 
were outside. 

‘By God, so do I,' replied the escort. ‘Come on,jCJadein.' 

Gadein took no notice. The escort looke^l aP 
uncertainly. 

Q ‘Come on, you ll liave Jo come. I can't leave either ot 
you.' He was a thick-jointed souilierner, so slow-thia ihg 
that he could rcsolve^a dilemma only* by violence, fie 
bei^n to push GaiJein with his rifle-butt. 

Mohammed Ahmed saw the problem. 
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‘All right, leave him with me. You Wke Mu^a Faragella.’ 

Tlic escort ruminated, taking this in, then saluted and 
lurched away with Musa, who marched in a manner 
exaggeratedly jaunty until he was out of Mohammed 
Ahmed’s sight. Then he turned to tht escort, his eyes 
filling with tears, and said stickily, ‘Do you think it'll be 
all right? Abdulla Effdncfi nfiakes a good tdlk, doesn't he;?' 
Musa regarded all men as * his • enemies, yt^t sought 
assurance from them. 

‘I don’t know, I wasn't listening/ said the escort. ‘Come 
on, there’ll be a row if I don’t have you back in time.' 

Mohammed Ahmed marched about stiffly beside the 
tent. He checked two nafars who loitered past, adjusted 
his emma. said encouragingly to Gadein, ‘It won’t be Idiig 
now.' 

Gadein gave no sign that he had heard. 

Mohammed Ahmed looked at him sharply, tapped him 
on 'the shoulder with his stick. * 

‘Stand up straight, man, and try to look like a soldier, 
even if you aren’t,' he said. 

Gadein winced under the stick's touch, moving uncer,- 
tainly towards the tent. 

‘Did you lw3ar what I said?’ Mohamme^l Ahmed raised 
his voice. 

No look of comprehension appeared on Gadcin's face. 
Mohamnibd Alimed stiicfied him for several seconds, then 
flbllowc/1, ‘Trade, tshuan!’ There was no tautening of 
Gadzhi's , limbs, no stir of expression on that mask of woe. 
Mohammech Ahmed tried again, -Lxcelliitg himself. 

‘Your bash-shawish seems to like his own voice,' said 
^t'ifson \n the mess, where? the English officers were 
drinking tea. r 

‘Sfiuare-basher,' said Walters. ‘Usft’ess for anyfliing 
else.’ 
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‘He ccrtilinly doesn't seem to keep much discipline,' 
Wilson said, the»n added, lest he seem to criticise another^ 
company. ‘Of course it must be diiBcult for you, with 
the trycks in and out.' 

‘GodJ' Walters threw back his head with disgust. 
‘They'd rob their grandmothers and lie about it aftcr- 
^yards.•I don't* know what ydu’ftj Vasting time for. They 
make me sick.' ^ 

‘Oh, well, it's quite amusing/ Wilson said reasonably. 
‘I like to hear what tliey can do when they fry, I must 
say.’ lie said this witliout meaning it, or meaning it only 
for the moment, falling sociably into the tone of conversa- 
tion in someone else’s mess. In the morning, when he 
got back to his own company, lie vvould have forgotten it. 

The bash-shawish's voice jienetrated also to Bimbashi 
Osman's tent, where Osman was busying himself with 
the duties of host, showing especial courtesy t» Abdulla 
Effendi to make up for hi? dislike. 

‘lie is ve-.) good feV av, tliat bash-shawish,' he said 
warmly. ‘Very conscientious.' 

‘He is a bully,' retorted Abdulla, who answered Osman's 
coniifcsy with greatererudeness. 

‘All bash-shaw .nwa are in the nature of idlings bullies,* 
Mahmoud said. ‘But some arc greater bulges than others. 
I remember when I was training for my commission . . .' 

He broke off. Mohammed Alyned was standing at the 
dooi , erect and expressionless. 

‘Yes, lyish-shawish, what is it?* Bimbashi Osnjan ^ 
to combine in hftj tone iJcfcryncc for the ot)infon of gues? 
gnd friendliness for tiie bi^h-shawish. 

‘My lord, I have been shofiting at Gadcin.' 

‘We heard you, ba;^i-shawish/ Abdulla said lieartily. 
To liiin iheir duqj in court had been a mock-battle, not 
to be taken seriously, immediately forgotten. 
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Mohammed Ahmed watched him coldly, jifid when he 
*had finislied, turned again to Bimbi^shi Osman. 

‘I cannot make him hear, my lord. I tliink perhaps he 
is deaf." 

Mahmoud politely hid his smile. 

‘Deaf?" said Osman anxiously. 

‘He does not hear me, wiv^ord." 

‘It is sometimes convenient r^ot fo hear bash-shawishyop 
Mohammed Ahmed," said Mahmoud. 

‘But it is not like that," Osman said quickly, indignantly, 
rising in defence of his own. ‘It is not like that, is it, 
Mohammed Alimed? This man is from the hills, I have 
been worried about him. They believe in spirits, and 
many things hapi^cn. We must go and sec, bash-shawish." 

He bustled out, the others lounging behind. 

‘There is much superstition, I know," Mahmoud said 
carelessly, making conversation. ‘Personally I f)refer to 
be^eve what I can see, and whut I can smell, and what I 
can touch. If these spirits would come and build me a 
bridge, I would be grateful to them." 

‘Oh, these nutives believe in the spirits," Abdulla 
retorted, pleased to contradict Mqhmond. ‘I ha\c seen 
things like t^^is. But going deaf just now is too much of 
a good thingV That Osman is a cunning old fox, he 
pretends he is too honest to tell sforics to tlic court, but he 
is cunning all the same." Jle glanced sharply at Mahmoud, 
te make^sure'that this shaft had found its target. 

‘Well, we shall see what Bimbashi Wilson has to say," 
said Mahmeud, still smiling. ‘I think is like me, he 
prefers his spirits in a glass." 

*'/(. little group stood by ‘the tent. Bimbashi Osman 
b&stlecl about Gadein, his round f^ice wrinkled with com- 
passion. 

‘Gadein I " he shouted, though not very loudly. ‘Gadein, 

I 
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you poor follow, if is I, Bimbashi Osman. Can you hear 
me?’ 

‘There are no English officers here to watch you, 
Osmap,’ Abdulla said pointedly, then roared suddenly, 
‘Gadeirj, you're f^ee/ 

The brown eyes, hard with misery, stared past him. 

, ‘Well, we shall see what Ivcf shall see,’ Abdulla said, 
looking foolish. ‘Perhaps T[ had better make sure Musa 
hasn’t gone blind. Though of eourse he is only a bad 
man from the suks, he hasn’t learnt these tricks.’ He 
stalked away, envious that Osman, and not he, had 
thought of tin's gambit. 

What’s the trouble, Bimbashi Osman?’ Maule, restless 
as* usual, had raced ahead of his English companions to 
see what the shouting was. 

‘Oh, Bimbashi Maule, it is this poor man Gadein. He 
has gone deaf.’ 

‘Gone deaf?* 

‘The btish-.i.av.'ish ha. shouted at him, and I have 
shouted at him, anci Abdullah Ellendi has shouted at him, 
J)ut we cannot make him hear.’ 

X-yuile looked wf'uleriugly from Osman to Gadein. He 
knew that othei > aid he believed things ^too easily, he 
tried to guard against it, but he too slaifited. His voico 
became slirill in the upper registers. The sound of it made 
him blush. 

‘I say,’ he called to the others, ‘Osman says tljis chap’s 
gone dcr^f.’ 

‘Oh, come no'^,’ saic^Wils^n. 

Q ‘If a black man told R^bin I was the Queen of Sheba, 
he’d believe him,’ said Wafters; but they, too, ^uickc Ted 
their pace. 

I?ach shouted m turn, fascinated, as boys in a tunnel 
shout to hear the echo. There was no echo. They suddenly 
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felt foolish, standing in the middle o? this , desert plain, 
shouting at a black savage, and looked at^each otlicr self- 
consciously, trying to laugh. 

'I’ll settle this damned nonsense,' Walters sairl im- 
patiently. He ran across to the H.Q. cdr park, tried the 
klaxons of one or two tiiicks, and selecting that with the 
loudest, drove back wifh a knowing grin. He let the 
engine race behind Gadein. Then he sounded the klaxon. 
Gadein did not tense a muscle. 

‘Well, it's a good act,’ he said disappointedly, and 
shouted brusquely at a passing nafar to take the truck 
back. 

They stood conferring, puzzled, half-believing, yet with 
an ingrained caution and common sense. 

‘What do you think we should do, Maule?’ 

‘Well, I . - Maule wondered what he did think. They 
told so rfiany extraordinary stories, they lived in a world 
so (iir outside his comprehension. In his own world, ho 
could judge truth by measuring the teller against a 
known background, but here there were no landmarks. 
He felt a crushing weight of responsibility, resentment 
still at having been deceived by Musa, remorse that this 
was what civilisation, in which he played a part, could 
do to a man, to make him deaf from suffering. T don’t 
really know, sir,’ he said weakly. T suppose it would be 
fairer ..." 

‘Oh, tt r God’s sake,’ Walters said impatiently. ‘Haven’t 
we wasted enough time?’ 

Bimbashi*^ Osman dancor:! afixi,ously about them, 
stucjying their faces, their words. 

^‘Myi^lord, he from tlie hills. It is a kind of auto- 
hysteria induced by fear of the spirits. I have seen a man 
die because of it, just wither away atid die.’ He spoke 
very quickly, beseeching them to .understand, to have 
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mercy. He ^aw Walters’ smile of disbelief, and began to 
sweat. 

Ton cannot continue the court, my lord, if he is deaf. 
For he cannot hear what is said.* 

Wilson had hesitated. Now admiration, understanding, 
dawneef in his eyes. 

He still adinh’cd Musa for the coherence of his evidence 
and the gallantry of Ks telling, while he did lOt believe 
a word of it. As John Wilson, civil engineer, he would 
have laughed undcrstandingly at tlicse men, confiscated 
the money, told them not to get found out in future. 
He understood why Musa Iiad had to tell his story. He 
um’erstood now, admiringly, why Gadcin had to seem 
defaf. But as president of a Summary Court Martial, 
mouthpiece of the Manual, he must move ponderously 
along the track laid down. 

‘Well, it’s a good try,’ he said kindly to Bimbashi 
Osman. ‘But I didn’t adjbiirii the court to find Abdi^lla 
EITcndi’s T il)> ii>. T don’t *’imk I can, in fairness, adjourn 
for your chap’s dcaisK ss. Eh?’ 

'But my lord . . 

‘in put a note in lli^^ record, if you like, and tlie powers 
that be can chucl ihe thing back at us if they like. Now, 
gentlemen, for heaven’s sake let’s get on.’ 

Abdulla Eflcndi then *spoke for half an hour and had 
some enjoyable lassies with the, court. Maiile ifiumblcd, 
conscience-stricken. Bimbashi Osman announegd tear- 
fully tliat jic had nothing more to say. 

‘I don’t think^we c;wi possibly make it less than si. 
njonths,’ Wilson said to Ijis fellow-members when they 
adjourned for the verdict. ‘Six months’ d^el'^Mitioij andV.fs- 
honourable discharge. Agreed, gentlemen? Qu'tc a good 
shov^, I thouglit. Highly ingenious.’ 

Gadcin did not hear. His sulfering was alrc'ady old. 

A 
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XIII 


THE DETENTION CE?^ TlVE^WAS A FORMtR PRIfiONEp- 

of-war cage, distinguished frdm the rest of nothingness 
by barbed wire, wooden watcli towers, and searchlights 
at each corner. 

Its commanding officer was a commissioned regimental 
sergeant-major with a mournful, leathery face. He was 
proud of his centre, and would have liked it to compare 
with the legendary glasshouses of Palestine and Egypt. 

Trouble is,' he would say mournfully, ‘they don’t give 
you any facilities. Miles and miles of flick-all. How can a 
man be expected to make a dcteiitioji centre out of that?’ 

However, he did his best. Ihe centre glistened with 
whitew^ash. From the guardroom by the wire gate, lines 
of whitewashed petrol tins marked lanes to the oflice, to 
the staff sleeping (piarters, to the prisoners* sleeping 
quarters, or just to another segmeivl of wire. The svuare 
was outlined^by a triple row of whitewashed tins, ornately 
staggered. Th^' huts were whitewashed, glilltaing under 
the sun with the cruel brilliance of a mirage. Men’s eyes 
were dazzled, and begiyi to ache. There was no relief, 
except yiside, and they were not allowed inside between 
reveftle apd sunset. 

There was always .something to i»vhiteWash. Men moved 
at the double about the centre, ^parry in g buckets of whitp- 
v/as’h. Sometimes the supply ftf whitewash was exhausted, 
and the communclant complained ,fo authority about lack 
of facilities. At these times, howc\'er, the men were ‘pro- 
vided with other pursuits. Outside each building was a 
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fire alaruiTj, a salvaged shell case hung from wooden 
gallows. Alf th«sc had to be polished. If that failed, ther^ 
was a scjiiarc mile of dust to bo raked and swept, or 
latriiics to be dug, sufficient for an army with dysentry. 
When^tbere wa» no room to dig more, they could always 
be filled up again. 

^ ‘Now I doi*i’t want to soft yoxf here again," the com- 
mandant would tell* Ill's prisoners patcrnall) when they 
l(ift. ‘If you come here again, youVe letting me down, see? 
They "11 know I don’t treat you firm enough, and I don’t 
want that, sec? So don’t let me down, will you?’ They 
rarely let him down. 

riierc was a small Runawi wing at the centre, in charge 
of Shawish Taha, an old man with no forehead and 
prognathous jaws, who looked as if he walked upright 
with difficulty. He was not a cruel man, but all his life 
had been spent obeying orders. He had no Jiome, no 
family, no interest in life? except obeying orders. 

Shawish r.u a .vas wai’ing for Gadein and Musa when 
they arrived, as he liked to v/ait for all newcomers. They 
jWene stiff from riding in the back of a truck, and their 
faegs were covered, with dust. Shawish Taha knew all 
about this. 

‘Hurry!’ he shouted as they clambered? laboriously out 
with their kit. ‘Everything here at the double! You’re 
lazy! (h’t that stuff out of th(^ truck cpiickly^ I’ll teach 
you to be idle.’ ^ 

He bgat with his cane at the tender bones behind d' v 
ankles, which made them glower, which ciwbicd him 
.J^eat them more. 5hawgsh Taha liked to initiate new- 
comers quickly. They wei*e always du^ty, so he Mde 
them take a cold shov^cr which causedThem to miss tiTeir 
diifliers. ShawisU Taha’s dinner was kept hot for him, 
until such time as his duties were accomplished. 
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'He’s a good man, a very good mr.nV sai^ the com- 
mandant approvingly. ‘Very conscjenty^us*. Does his 
fellows a lot of good. They never come here again.’ 

Musa, whose intelligence service was excellent, knew 
all about Shawish Taha. He could not be bribed, but he 
could be flattered. Musa endured the beating without 
complaint, and indeed, •aftei^a few minutes, movecbso fast 
that Shawi.sh Taha scarcely Ifoucb^d him. Afterwards, 
while they were liaving their batlis, he said, ‘My cousin, 
Abdulla Effendi, was asking after you.’ 

Shawish Taha made a Neanderthal noise. 

Tie told me you were the best shawish he had ever met 
in the Buna Defence Force. He said if anyone obeyed 
your orders, you were always fair.’ • 

Shawish Taha grunted again. It took some time for 
anything to penetrate his brain; but he liad been brought 
up to resjject rank and authority. 

‘Qome on, don’t talk, hurry/' he said automatically, 
hitting Musa on the shoulder with his cane, but lightly. 
After three days he made Musa his batman. This was 
harder work than Musa was used to, since everything^ 
of Shawish Taha’s had to be blancoed and polished daily, 
but it was more restful than being doubled round the 
camp. 

Gadcin knew notliiiig about Shawish Taha, but 
Shawish TJaha knew all alj^out Gadein. 

**Tm a witch'-doctor,’ exclaimed Shawish Taha gleefully. 
T can«rure deaf ])coplo’; and shook his cane. 

Gadcin livicd in a world withoyt souw)d and without 
meaning. After the court martial he had been taken back 
toUhe guardroom and, though he knew nothing about 
thii, th*ere had b^cn much correspondence and a great 
searching of consciences concerning h^'m. First he ^v^as 
put into hospital. He lay motionless, between uiiaecus- 
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toined sheets, and .men mouthed at him, or bellowed in 
his ear whert h§ was asleep. He slept little, for in sleep, 
the spirits haunted him; but he did not hear the men. 
Then he was taken in a train, and an Englishman poked 
tubes *in his ear^s and shone lights in his mouth. He 
suffereejf it, since there was nothing else to do. Then he 
was givpn to Shawish Taha. . 

* lie began to be aw^e (rf the importance of hands. By 
watching Shawish Tahas hands, he could sometimes 
guess when a blow was coming, and dodge to evade it; 
l)ut often enougli it was too much trouble to dodge, so 
he .suffered it. The days were without end, for there 
wa'i no release in the troubled world of his sleep. 

★ ★ ★ 

It was tlie custom of the English officers, when life in 
Tobruk became too much for them, to enjoy a couple of 
days off in the green sLiide of Derna. Taking a fifteen 
llundrcdwe•■g^.^ truck, they would spend the time bathing 
in the pleasant bin\s below Gyrene, poking about the 
ruins of that once-greal city; or idling among the tiny 
^looths of the Derna suk, which were stocked with grapes, 
leatfier sandals intric itcly embroidered with silver wire, 
packets of A1 cigarette papers, derelictjj German com- 
passes, and decorated Ccflncl saddles. 

They felt a great hunger to buy, to buy anytlyng whicli 
glittered, or had a scent, or wa? softer to the touch llian 
gritty ilust. They crowded into tJic officcis’ shop, fpe^iding 
as much* as a j^Jond pn scented shaving ci^eafns, soap 
hair lotions in pretty bottfes. They bought cheap si’h 
scarves from the sTik, .Aivlals for their girls, co»l»ig 
grapes, until their hunjjer was appeased? 

Hicy called their expeditions ‘Visiting Dciachments', 
but deceived nobody. 
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When Plato was invited to draft a code of, laws for the 
• city of Gyrene, he refused, saying .tlial no men are so 
dilBcult to govern as those to whom wealth and prosperity 
have brought the illusion that they are happy. Tlie city 
stands upon a hillside, below it the ferti/e plain stretching 
to the sea. Sharp scent of fir and sweetness of honeysuckle 
mingle with the smell t)f«thfj rich earth. Lizards sun thegi- 
selves upon the crumbling walls, ami goats drink, bleating 
and butting, from the spring once sacred to Apollo. 

Courage, Maule and Walters sat one morning on the 
sun-warmed seat of a marble lavatory, gazing across the 
broken columns of the hillside to a horizon of blue, gold 
and green, framed between gro\'cs of cypress. 

'I put some beer to cool in that stream under BalUo’s 
house,* said Walters. Its as good as iee.* 

They had climbed, sweating, from the stream, which 
fell from the escarpment into a basin twenty feet below, 
an^ meandered between shrub aftd cypress towards the sea. 

‘Can’t you ever forget beer, W^ally?’ asked Maule. 

‘Why should I forget beer?’ 

‘Well, there’s this, for instance.* He swept reverent 
hands at the crumbling columns, ‘^nd you might Jhink 
sometimes that the man who carried the Cross came from 
here. Perhaps Re sat where we’re silting.' 

*PIus ga change, plus cast ta memc chose* replied 
Walters, il expect he use^ sand or stones instead of paper, 
ilke all the other wogs.' 

‘G«d, what a lout you are, Wally.’ 

‘I like my rrumj)et, and I like my wallop,’ said Bimbashi 
Walters stoutly. ‘And so do you, only you prefer to maly^ 
ydufself miserable by not admitting it. I’m going back 
tef my beer. Comihg, Tommy?’ ^ 

‘No, I think I’ll sit here a bit.’ Coumge was languid 
with sun and exercise. The green land made him think of 
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after the w^r, and- of a hotel bed in Luxor, decked with 
mosquito curtakis for a bride. 

Walters waddled away down the hill. 

looks like a barrel of wallop on legs,’ Maule said 
bitterly^. But he eould not sit peaceful, while somebody, 
somewhere, was suffering. He stalked across to examine 
t\\e broken fountain, declaiming iti a voice hampered by 
adenoids and self-coiftsciofisness, ‘In place of short-finned 
dolphins, they shall take to themselves swift horses; and 
instead of oars shall they ply the reins of the wind-swift 
chariots.’ London he dcjJored; but the thought that the 
Greeks had running water in a lavatory at Gyrene filled 
him with spiritual exaltation. 

*‘Oh, come on, if you can’t keep still,’ Courage said 
impatiently. ‘Let’s go and drink some of Wally’s wallop.’ 

They walked up to the road, and under a cliff burrowed 
with rock-cut tombs. 

‘Quite a place to hifle,’ Courage said appraisingly. 
‘Chap can.e su'O G.II.Q once, one of the S.A.S. boys 
working behind th.e Jerry lines. He told me he’d lived in 
*one of those dumps for a week.’ 

\Jaule shivered i?'»thc sunlight. He would have given 
much to have his physical courage tes/ed, and yet 
dreaded the result. 

‘Not my cup of tea,’ he said. 

‘Oh, I don’t know. There was^another chap v^ho’d been 
chased all over Albania. He got away all right, byt he had 
to ditch, a bag of gold sovereigns with all his ^(pnifmeiit. 
And now he’s jlroscribed, sp he won't be aUe to go back 
^nd find them.’ 

‘Did he ... I say, sir, What about Gadein?’^ 

‘Well, what about Gadein?’ asked Courage, who haS a 
Icnclcr conscienceit 

‘Didn’t they havejnoney to pay the Libyans, the chaps 
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working behind the lines? And s®meone^ may have 
•ditched it? And Gadein may have foupd it?’ * 

‘I suppose so/ Courage said grudgingly. ‘But old 
Osman thinks he pinched it, and anyway the thing’s all 
washed up.’ 

★ ★ ★ 

The detention camp’s day began* at five o’clock with 
reveille played on the bugle. Gadein did not hear, so 
tliey pulled the blankets from him, and overturned his 
bed. Then lie was doubled out to P.T., and doubled from 
P.T. to breakfast, and doubled from breakfast to j^arade. 

‘All deaf men, two paces forwiird,’ bellowed Shawish 
Taha. The parade tittered sycopliantically, and Gade^in 
stood still. 

‘Disobeying an order. Company office for you,’ said 
Shawish 7aha with satisfaction. But Gadein did not hear, 
so if did not much matter. He Rept his eyes on Shawish 
Taha’s hands. 

★ ★ ★ 

Bimbashi Maule was a persistent >ioung man when his 
conscience was roused. He nagged over tlie beer, and he 
nagged while tfcey were sunbathing, and he nagged over 
dinner in the Officers’ Club, as the white-clad waiter with 
hjs scarlek cummerbund .served them tinned and tepid 
soiip. 

‘Bu^'sir, Gadein’s story could be true.’ 

‘So what.^’ *'aid Bimbashi Walter!*. ‘Sulfnajy, aawiz vino. 
Muchas vino, vino khebyr. Mafhoom?* 

^Dbn’t show off your languages, Wally. He speaks 
peffectiy good English.' 

‘I’ll bet he knows jig-a-jig, anyway.. Eh? Don’t >\^u, 
boy?*’ 
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The waite^-’s face split from ear to ear, and he mumbled 
happily to himstflf a* he went away. Maule watched witli* 
envy. Whenever he tried to be friendly with waiters, he 
elicite<J only austere, if silent, rebuke. 

‘But sjr . . / 

‘For God’s sake, Maule, shut up. No shop in mess.* 

,‘Wcll*, it is a chap’s fi^lure, youT^now, sir.’ 

‘All right, ril do scTmctliing about it. I’ll sec the Area 
Commander. I’ll circularise Shepheard’s Light Horse. Til 
go. down in person and confront them with your ingenious 
theories. But if you say one word more about it before 
we get back to Tol)ruk, I’ll crown you.’ 

‘Sorry, sir,’ said Maule sulkily, and bcliaved with such 
grim punctilio that even Bimbashi Walters became 
depressed. 

★ ★ ★ 

‘Well, Gadein,’ said Bim*l)ashi Courage, smiling kindly. 

Gadein suioa once more jn the company office tent, he 
did not know why. He had been pretending to dig a hole 
dt tlic detention camp when Shawisli Taha prodded him 
towards tlie commin^lant’5; office. The commandant had 
a trick, when his lips moved, of beating i-iinc with his 
right hand on the desk. Gadein wataied the com- 
inandaiil’s hand. Presently Shawish Taha prodded him 
again, and prodded him, but did not beat hirif, towards 
the billet, where Musa was packing his kit. Th^y made 
signs to i^Tadein, and he did what they seemerj to *want. 
Then there was* a trpA, and he was by the •hummock in 
Jfie office of Bimlxv^hi CJoui’age, who smiled, but kept 
his hands below the table. 

Courage had forgot*ien the remoter past. He knew that 
he Tiiad fought s hard battle on Gadein’s behalf, for 
nobody likes to int^*rfere with the sentence of a court 
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V J 

martial which has been promulgated.«Courage had flown 
•to Cairo, risking a severe rocket, wlijch he had received, 
and had tliere seen a friend in Records at G.H.Q. Records 
had been able to produce the history of a Major 
Hebbledine, seconded for special dutias, who had dis- 
appeared in the neighbourhood of Derna in 1942. He had 
had money to pay the Lfibyatis with whom lie was working. 

It was Courage’s habit to ^em*to despise work, and, 
when he did work hard, to give the impression that he 
did it carelessly, in his spare time, between rounds of 
golf or hours spent sunbadiing. His achievements seemed 
more brilliant so. 

But he could work hard. He could also talk persuasively, 
and he had many friends. He had risked their friendsKip, 
making a nuisance of himself at G.H.Q. with the story of 
Major Hebbledine and Gadein. He had endured much 
ragging;# but he had done this willingly, not because he 
thgught he owed a debt to GaUein, but because Gadein 
was one of his dependants, who might have been 
wronged. He had not got the conviction quashed; but 
he had got some of the sentence remitted, with a smalj 
reward for Gadein. ^ 

‘And aftei; all, Bimbashi Osman,’ he said consolingly, 
‘he’ll go hom^ I don’t really think he’s cut out for the 
army, you know.’ 

, All thiJP Bimbashi Courage remembered, smiling kindly, 
fte was disappointed that Gadein did not smile in return. 
Whefi Courage raised his hand to adjust his cap, Gadein 
winced. 

‘Make it quite clear he’s going home,’ he told Bimbas^ii 
O^Jifian. It was what he most wished for himself. 

^HeVill not understand, my loi^d. He is deaf.’ 

Despite all that he had done, Coij^-age still did* not 
believe in Gadcin’s deafness. 
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‘Nonsense, Binib'^shi Osman/ he said bluffly. ‘He's put 
up a good sht)vv ^bu^ it’s over now, he can relax.' 

Birnbashi Osman shrugged delicately. 

‘He will be cured in his own hills, when he gets home. 
He is (leaf be;caiis^ he believes he has offended the spirits. 
When he has been purified before the spirits, he will hear.' 

‘Oh, yery well,' said Bimba«hi Courage huffily, for he 
resented ingratitude. ‘i!et Iiim wait in the guai ilroom with 
Musa till train time. I don’t want them talking to the 
other men. Oli, and you can give him this.’ 

He lianded an envelope to Birnbashi Osman. 

‘Wliat is this, my lord?’ 

‘I’hat, Birnbashi Osman, is a reward of twenty pounds 
fof finding W.D. property, which I wrung with blood, 
sweat, toil and tears from G.II.Q.’ 

Courage gazed self-consciously at his blanket-covered 
table. * 

1 thought it might hcl^ him to think more kindly^ of 
us wliei\ 1 k' Iiome/ he *?aid. 

‘lie will always thiuk kindly of you, my lord birnbashi,' 
fried Birnbashi Osman impetuously, tears flooding his 
voice. ^ 

•Well, 1 hope >o.' Courage rose abruptly and held 
out his hand to Cadcin. Gadein shied an^ay with wary 
eyes. 

They marched back along the familiar pajh to the 
guardroom, and Birnbashi Osman leaked good advice. 

‘Now, Musa, I hope that you will have leaTiiUyour 
lesson, and in future will be a better fellow/ * 

^ ‘Yes, indeed, my l&rd,’ Musa answered, with downcast 
eyes. 

‘Good 1 Very good 1 ^ am sure you \^ill try/ %aiti Bifn- 
bashi Osman, incorrigibly hopeful. He cast a look of 
appeal at Gadein, who sat on his Kit, staring stonily before 
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him. Bimbashi Osman sighed, shook ^dusa’s hand a great 
•'many times, and bustled away. 

Bash-shawish Mohammed Ahmed stood in the door- 
way, watching for the truck which would take them to 
railhead. When he saw it approaching, ^^he ordered Musa, 
Take all the kit outside. Quickly 1 ' 

He strutted acros5f f?o ^Gadein, tapped him on the 
shoulder with his stick, and J)oint!^d to the ground. He 
carefully placed his emma on a Bren chest, then bent and 
with his stick began to trace in the dust curves and curls 
and lines, rubbed them out, clicking his tongue in self- 
rebuke, and tried again. Gadein watched incuriously. 
There were curves like the breasts of girls or tlic soft 
outline of little hills. In the fold between them mushrobin 
shapes appeared, like the huts of home. Deep in Gadein’s 
mind a memory stirred, and he leaned forward. There was 
a grim smile on Mohammed Ahmed's lips as he wrestled 
wifJi spreading horns, a head, hdders, a tail. Behind this 
beast marched a matchstick figure. Mohammed Ahmed 
pointed to his drawing, then to Gadein. 

‘Home,' he said quietly. ‘You're going home.' , 

There was a light in Gadein’s cyfs, quickly dying, with 
returned distrust. 

‘Go on, get hi the truck,' said Moluunmed Ahmed, pro- 
pelling him gently. ‘May God go with you.' 

He Wiilched them ou^ of sight, and, turning, demon- 
strated ^o the' sentry how a rifle is properly held at the 
slope*: 

★ ★ ★ 

T can't help wondering what we may have done to the^^^i 
bhy*s,' Bimbashi Maulc said •in the mess that night, fore- 
head creased with anxiety. 

Bimbashi Walters pulled up his trouser-leg and hunted 
for ‘a flea. 
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‘Wliat you Ve got to worry about, cocky,’ he said, ‘is 
what they’ve Hone to^us.* 


XIV 


IN CAIRO, MUSA WENT AFTER GIRLS, WAS ROBBED OF 

the seventeen pounds he had saved from his trading 
activities, and returned to transit camp in the morning 
escorted l)y two policemen. This was the last Gadein saw 
of l.im, kicking, biting and grimacing, shrieking as he 
wds dragged to the guardroom, ‘Whoremonger ! Son of a 
bitch! Flicking Egyptian! Gadein, help me!’ 

But Gadein did not hear that, nor the hooting taxis, 
nor the train noises. Hope flickered, but he held himself 
humbly before the spirits/ 

In Buna ;hey took his r piipment from him, and gave 
him a shirt, a pair of shorts, some papers, and his hoe 
blades. lie stored them carefully in a parcel of cloth, 
hanc^J trembling, not*yet daring to believe. 

Then there wa.'» a train, and a battered lorry which 
broke down on the road. The driver attafclced it with a 
pair of pliers, but notliing happened. He stood in the 
dusty road, scratching his hci^d and swearing, while 
passengers made heli^ful remarks. Gadein sat dumbly in 
the back^ Presently the driver came and mouthed at® him, 
for there were •Service Cogis flashes on his shirt, bu- 
gadein shook his head, wishing to forget. The driver, 
exasperated, hit the cylindet block with a hammer, Vfid 
the lorry went. 

GVlein climbec\down in the desert, beside a faint track 
running towards wooded hills on the horizon. He puf his 
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parcel on his head, and walked down ihe track. It becam^ 
rhot, and he took off his shirt. Dust^gaNje vfay to stones, 
which slipped under his feet. He took off his sandals to 
give his toes free play. 

A cloud covered the sun, a few splashes of rain fell, 
flopping on the stones like frogs, and he began to sing : 

When ihc stork comes, ptill ^he s>iuhhle. 

Reach out with the hoe, and break the earth. 

The earth is stubborn, my back is breaking like the 
earth. 

But there will be plenty for harvest at the years end. 

He felt the song in his stomach and chest, and in his 
blood he knew that it would soon be seeding time. 
stooped by the path, plucked three withered grasses, and 
as he walked towards the hills, plaited them in the way 
which semetirnes averts evil. 

Jowards evening he came tef an outpost village, where 
they were threshing the last of the old grain. He stood 
watching for a while, and when one of tlie men laid down 
his flail to rest, Cadein took it up and joined the workerjj 
Tliey nodded amiably at him, lips nyoving in the threshing 
song, and too began to sing. He felt thi) song, and 
the thump-thifinp of the flails, pulsing through his body. 
The women came, baskets on heads, winnowed the 
"^rain, filled their bajkets, and took them to tlie 
granaries. Gaclein knew the sound of their voices, and 
smilftd. 

I * 

‘Women make much chatter,’ h»j said ^o his neighbour; 
and his neighbour’s face split with easy laughter. ^ 
•They worked on until late in iJie eool, clear niglili 
C?adem took cigarettes from his jyircel, and offered them. 
They gathered round, questioning hi^yi. Gadein pointed 
to bis ears, and said, Tve been a soldier.’ Their faces 
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puckered in sympaliiy, and they pulled him towards the 
fire where a ghat was Roasting. 

The sheikh, dancing and singing, offered the goat’s 
right hindleg to the spirits. A Hock of egrets flew over, 
harbingers of spring, shimmering in the moonlight, and 
a great shout went up at this sign that the spirits had 
accepted tlieir 'gift. Gadein d*ici not know whether he 
heard the shout, or v^Iiethfer he guessed that they had 
shouted. He, too, cried with them, and felt the shout with 
his whole body. 

Then three men danced the dance of the bashful wooer. 
One was a girl who was coy, another a girl who was too 
forthcoming. The third man was their lover, torn between 
ihcm. Tlie coy girl fled from him and he pursued her, 
but was tripped and wooed passionately by the forward 
girl. He fled from her, into the arms of the coy maiden, 
who took him gently but firmly into the bushes.* 

Gadein rocked with laifghtcr. His white teeth shovvged 
in his wide .ijouiu. He laug^icd so much that he rolled on 
tlie ground, helples*:, drunk with laughter, a drunkard 
<jnce reformed, but back to his cups of laughter at last. 

Tell us al)out being a soldier,’ they shouted at liim. Is 
it terrible?' 

Gadein diil not think it strange that he^ieard, though 
cloudily. The spirits haVl been appeased, and he was 
home. ^ 

‘It wasn’t bad,’ he said thoughtfully. There’s good food, 
and Tve^saved some bride-priee. The English are»\'er\ 
funny. We had •an ofSeer called Bimbashi. Oakes. He 
v^ilked like this.’ 

The roar of laughter intoxteated him anew. He waiV'^d 
like Bimbashi Courage, like Bimbashi *Maule, Jike Biift- 
baslfi Walters. Tl^y clapped him on the back, roaring 
with laughter, and poured beer into his horn. The party 
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continued until dawn. Then they ein'hraced him with the 
' clasp of his own people, and he took^the'^oad for Laweyn. 

★ ★ ★ 

Abu Butan was helping his three wi\*es to clf^ar a new 
patch of land in the plain beyond the cattle camp. He 
was able to undertake thi^ because he had married Amua, 
a new wife who was young aiid haMworkiiig, and iDecause 
he had a rifle. The land was disputed territory between 
Laweyn and its neighbours. Abu Butanes part in its 
clearance was to strut rooster-like with his rifle, warning 
off all comers, and occasionally to thump one of the older 
wives when she seemed to want incentive. 

He espied the approaching figure first, cocked his nfle, 
and moved cautiously behind a tree. The older wives 
tried to join him, but unfortunately it was a ihin tree. 

Presently he came out from behind the tree, and said 
with some irritation, lt\s Gadeinl’ 

Gadcin's mother, Howa, raised her head from the 
ground, like a hare poking from its^forin, and said, 
Thanks be to the spirits, he’s safe I ’ * 

‘Oh, lie’s safe,’ Abu Butan said ibilterly. ‘You can’t do 
anything to that fellow.’ Tlien he recollected that the 
Spirit of the \Vhole World had told him Gadein would 
acquire great w^ealth. He called out hopefully, ‘Hallo, 
\£Jadein. •Welcome hoin^.’ He did not, however, move to 
meet hjs son. That would not have been fitting. 

Glidein grinned nervously, quickening his race. Not 
thus had he/ pictured his ret, urn hbrne. There was to have 
been feasting, and he would ^lrive,up in a lorry amidfa 
eVoud of dust. When the feasters leapt in alarm, he would 
tread hard on the brake and stoj', squealing. Abu Butan 
would rush to embrace him; Kattei mid Tula, ancl llie 
girls fight to massage his legs after^the journey. Instead, 
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h# saw that Abu AiWin had put by the rifle and picked 
up his cudgel. ^ 

‘Hallo, father,’ he said shyly. 

Abu Butan held out statuesque arms, and enfolded his 
son. He fook the opportunity, while they kissed, to survey 
the pared* which Gadein had laid down. Howa, waiting 
behind h^r master, dabbed the boy & shoulder, and wept 
foolishly. 

‘Woman, there’s work to be done!’ exclaimed Abu 
Biitan with a jocular flourish of his cudgel. He seated 
himself in the tree’s shade and said, ‘Women don’t work 
as hard as they did. I hope you can keep them in order. 
Have /oil got your bride-price?’ 

‘I have some of the bride-price,’ Gadein said carefully. 
He would have liked to sit in tlie shade, too; but he 
remained standing. 

Abu Butan looked his son slowly up and down.. 

‘You’ve got good inusclesf he said with a certain fore^- 
boding. ‘Can ou ohoot?’ 

Gadein hesitated, i'c was about to tell of Italians he 
4njj:l killed. He felt his father’s eye upon him and said, 
‘No, father.’ ^ 

‘By &od nnd by and by God. What do they teach 
'you in the army these days?’ 

‘I drove a lorry.’ 

‘You haven’t saved your bride^-price, and yen can’t 
slioot, but you can drive a lorry,’ said Abu Butan. That 
will be ve^ useful. Wliut’s in that parcel?’ * 

‘Some hoc blad^es, father. And they gave, me some 
ck^hes.’ 

‘Town-made hoc blades,’ sakl Abu Butan. ‘They doiV* 
last more than twenty ycjirs. Show me thfi clothes!’ 

Obi?dicnlly, Gadejn opened his parcel. 

‘Trash,’ said Abu Butan, measuring himself against the 
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shirt. 'Stuff for soldiers. But I shaK take cha-ge of it.’ It 
isn’t fitting to have men running aroupd with clothes on, 
as if they were chiefs. What s this?’ 

Gadein looked at the envelope. He remembered very 
long ago, in anotlicr world, Binibasht Courage had given 
it to him. But he had not opened it. 

‘I don’t know, father./ ^ 

Abu Butan ripped at the piipefiwith impatient fingers. 

'My boy!’ he cried, and began counting the notes. 'One 
five. And another. And a third. Four fives. Gadein, I’m 
proud of you. Amna, come here. Yes, you can come, too, 
Howa. You should be proud of your son. lie has done 
well in spite of you. What a bride feast we shall have. 
There’s the new grain just threshed, and some old for 
the beer, and Kattei shall take out the rifie. Are you sure 
you can’t shoot? But never mind, you’ll have other things 
to do.. I’ll kill five goats, ten goats. No, by God, I’ll kill a 
l^ull. But you didn’t save ah that money. Tell me how 
you got it. Don’t stand there dumb, you lunatic,’ said Abu 
Butan with a return of qucnilousness. 

It was given to me,’ said Gadein. T . . .’ 

Abu Butan stared at him incTccJuIously. Then his elbow 
shot out and took Gadein sharjily in the ribs. 

'A silent U^nguc’s a wise tongue,’ he said. T’m glad they 
taught you that in the army.’ Ke landed smartly with the 
left cll^iw, doubling ujo his son. 

★ ★ ★ 

It was a gi;eat feast. 

Gadein sat at his father’s right hand, and was plied vyjth 
♦gibbets of yellow fat. 

‘ICattei, Tula, 'pay attention to^your brother,’ Abu Butan 
said frcctuently, rapping them with ]jiis stick. ‘lie very 
cunning, it is necessary to be cunning to get the belter 
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of the English. He will be a big man. He is a friend of 
the spirits.’ 

When Abu Butan said this, Gadcin’s face took on the 
firm lines^of manhood, for he always believed what his 
father said. After ^thc feast he walked like Bimbashi 
Oakes, anef Bimbashi Courage, and Bimbashi Maule, and 
Bimbashi Walters. He attemptod* a •tentative portrait of 
Shawish Abdullah i. Ev'^ryoiie roared with laug’iter. This 
was all he wished to remember of the army. 

Later, amid applause, he slipped away into the bushes 
with Kama. 

★ ★ ★ 

Ancf then it was springtime again, and they were clearing 
the home field together, beside the two huts which he 
had built and thatched. 

1 feel the pain,’ Kama said. 

'Come home, then. IIurr)f.’ 

Gadein ri\.i her t / dowse the fire, and flung 

himself on the only angreb. 

/Can you feel it?’ he asked anxiously. 

Kama groaned, and^ Gadein answered her, joy in his 
heart," groaning foi dear life, so that even the deafest 
spirit might hear and look kindly upon the joining child. 



